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The use of these machines 
results in much economy 
of solder as well as materi- 
als, improving the appear- 
ance of the can. 


Built to take any size can. 


SLAYSMAN& COMPANY 
— f 801-811 East Pratt Street 
, BALTIMORE, MD. 
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| 
Slaysman” Automatic Double Can Wiper a 
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CONTINENTAL CAN COMPANY, Inc. 


“Coast to Coast” 


Announces acquisition of 


Southern Can Company 


SOUTHERN CAN COMPANY CUSTOMERS THUS OBTAIN 
THE OUTSTANDING ADVANTAGES 
OF 


CONTINENTAL'S LARGE RESOURCES 


AND EXPERIENCE 
INCLUDING 
RESEARCH LABORATORIES 
CLOSING MACHINES 
SERVICE 


SOUTHERN CAN COMPANY’S ENTIRE ORGANIZATION 
CONTINUES WITH CONTINENTAL, THUS INSURING 
THE SAME CLOSE PERSONAL ATTENTION AND 
INTEREST IN CUSTOMERS’ NEEDS 


Continental Can Company, Inc. 


FACTORIES AT 


Baltimore Syracuse Chicago 
Roanoke Jersey City Clearing 
Detroit Passaic Canonsburg 
St. Louis Cincinnati Seattle 

San Jose Los Angeles 


“CONTINENTAL CANS SELL GOODS” 


Allied Industries 
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“ new confidence in canneries 


99) Co 
and canned foods”) 


| Mrs. America’s approval. 


Read this letter—which is printed by permission 


~The Illinois Canning Co., Hoopeston, III. 


Gentlemen: I wonder if anyone of us (thousands of women) have told you 
how much we appreciate “Country Gentleman” Corn in the newly lacquered 
bright inside can. It gives us a new confidence in canneries and canned 
foods. Thank you. Yours very truly, 


(signed) Mrs. Walton Jacobson, Willoughby, Ohio 


Is this sort of appreciation ~~~ ~ you full facts about the mar- 
worth having? Many pack- (CAINCO) ket advantages of Canco 
ers and distributors of cane “~~ enamel-lined cans—part of 


ned foods say yes. Have a Legh for this emblem the big development toward 
Canco representative tell m™,°/,Szre° quality canned foods. 


AMERICAN CAN COMPANY 


CONTAINERS OF TIN PLATE - BLACK IRON — GALVANIZED IRON = FIBRE 
METAL SIGNS AND DISPLAY FIXTURES 
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HELPS CAN CO 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
TIN CANS 
CAPACITY 600 MILLION CANS PER YEAR 
BALTIM ORE: M D. 
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Only continued quality in 
canned foods will main- 
tain the public confidence 
that has made this nation 
outstanding in the con- 
sumption of canned foods. 
Each day hundreds of thou- 
sandsof cans of food are pur- 
chased, not only by retail- 
ers, but by housewives.... 
women who appreciate 
quality in food and are cri- 
tical of waste or spoilage 
. they are the final 
judges of your product and 
upon their opinion rests 
your success or failure. 


That is the reason as 
much care should be 
taken in the selection 
of the can that con- © 
tains your products, 
as the product itself. 
By maintaining the 
high quality of your 
product in using first 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 


CANS 


Help Maintain that Increased 
Confidence in Canned Foods 


quality cans, you help the 
public confidencein canned 
foods. 


Each year, Heekin Cans 
carry more canned fruits 
and vegetables to market 
than the year before. . 
and this has been true for 
a quarter century... . 
the reason is that packers 
know Heekin Cans to be 
well constructed, reliable 
and durable .... Heekin 
Air-Tight Cans keep the 
product fresh. 


Heekin Cansare shipped in 


bulk or in reinforced, 
corrugated boxes... . 
light in weight but 
strong and substantial, 
Heekin Cans are de- 
livered to you with 
a saving on the orig- 
inalbox cost and 
freight charge. 


Heekin Air Tight Cans may be shipped either in 
bulk or in cartons, as illustrated, at a saving to you. 


The Heekin Can Company 


New Sixth and Culvert Streets 
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Emsovis ALL THE QUALITIES THAT CONSUMERS DEMAND 


 — box shipped contains Tinplates of uniform quality, flat, clean, 
square, evenly coated and of steel made especially to our specification 


| rr of manufacture always welcome — and suggestions from 
customers heartily invited 


W e have tradition behind us — confidence for the future and will stand 
behind our Tinplates at whatever cost 


C. I. F BUSINESS NEGOTIATED 
SIZE — 28" x 20"— A SPECIALTY 


THE 


LIMITED 


CARDIFF 
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“THE 
excel Our Labels 


in‘Designs _ are the Highes est Standard 
of Artistic erit for Commnyereial Value. 


Ask for our Superior Line for your = Grade. 


Stecher Lithographic @. 
Rochester, N-Y. 


>) 
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The Last Moment Need 


May include a new String 


Bean Cutter. 


We usually prepare for it by having 
a limited number of Cutters in stock 
for immediate shipment and we have 
them this year. 

Two sizes now of the MONITOR 
String Bean Cutter—the new size No. 
2 giving fifty per cent greater capicity 
than the old. 

Just wire your order stating size 
wanted—No. 1 or No. 2 and the mac- 
hine will be shipped within 24 hours. 


HUNTLEY MFG. CO. A. K. Robine@ Oo. tne, Balte,, Ma. 


Jno. R. Gray Inc., 726 Harrison St. 
HUNTLEY MFG. CO. Ltd 


(Formerly at SILVER CREEK, N. Y.) 


P.O. Drawer 25 BROCTON,N. Y. 
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Associated Seed Growers, Inc. 


Comprising 


JOHN H. ALLAN SEED COMPANY 
THE EVERETT B. CLARK SEED COMPANY 
N. B. KEENEY & SON, INC. 


Growers of Seeds for Canners since the inception 
of the Canning industry. 


DEPENDABLE STOCKS 
DISTINCTIVE SERVICE 


We solicit your orders for prompt shipment 
or under future contract. 


Main offices, New Haven, Connecticut © 
Branches in Nine States 
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Help Sell Goods 
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Lithograph | Co. 
Color Prin ting Headquarters: 


_ CINCINNATI BALTIMORE BROOKLYN 
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Measured by Experience 


There are some results in careful canning which are most profit- 
able, yet are difficult to measure in actual dollars and cents. 

Such is the case with cleanliness. Every canner realizes its abso- 
lute necessity, but not all canners know the important part it plays 
in{the year’s profits. There are, however, hundreds of canners 
whose experience has convinced them that the use of 


\ - SANITARY CLEANER AND CLEANSER 


places the problem of sanitation in the cannery upon a basis of posi- 
—_ tive certainty and consequently positive profits. 
It is not surprising then that their good word is helping to increase 
the popularity of a cleaner which renders such valued service, and 
renders it too, so efficiently and economically. 


Ask your supply man for 
“WYANDOTTE”’ 


. The J. B. Ford Co., Sole Mfrs. 
| Wyandotte, Michigan 


MORRAL BROTHERS 


MORRAL, OHIO 


Manufacturers of 


THE MORRAL CORN HUSKER 
Either single or double 


THE MORRAL CORN CUTTER 
Either single or double cut 


THE MORRAL LABELING MACHINE 


and other machinery 


It will pay you to write for our prices 
and further particulars. 


MORRAL BROTHERS, Morral, Ohio 


BROWN BOGGS CO., Ltd., Hamilton, Ontario, Sole Agents for Canada 


PATENTED 


Atty | 
AT \ 
PATENTED 
The National Color Printing Company, Inc. a: 
==" 916.924 E. MONUMENT STREET BALTIMORE, MD. 
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“B Cans are Best Cans” 


CANNING TRADE WE CANNIN ADE 
= 
SD “B Cans are Best Cans” © 


GS) Cans are Best “Cans” 
BoyLe CANS 


BoyLE CANS) 
© “B Cans are Best Cans” DOUBLE SEAMERS 


Our Manufacturing Facilities 
produce We Furnish ANGELUS Seamers 
Having Speeds Ranging From 30 


enable us 
Over One Million Sant B we To 140 Can 
S Per Min. Wi 
OY L E ANS Also MAX AMS and 


per day 


Safe when 
Your Requirements are 
placed in our hands SERVICE 
Because we continue to Enlarge 
and improve the Sanitary 


Because We continue to Emerge Our Seamer Service Men are Experts 
and Improve the Sanitary Our Chemists are Specialists with Can Departments 
Gan Departments Canned Foods 

= Because we ¢ Our Consulting Processor has Thirty- Because ty 
y to “Custom Five Years Actual Experience in Personal 
Quality and Persona’ Processing Me P. 

ee tal ackage Cor, ion 


rporatio 
ackage Co’ Your Requirements are Safe when 
NING TRADE 


Me 
THE CANNiNG Placed in our hands 
TRADE continue THE CAN 
sore bprove the £90 
© “B Cans are Best Cans” \) age “B Cans are Best Cans” \ 
/ DYLE CAN } 


Bo ( sT., 
B Cc 
PROVEN QUALITY 
Can Deliver Dai of many 
AND A HALF MILLION 
ng Can Lines ang The 
iremen 
the 
Your are Safe when 
increases Yearly 
Personal Attention to Customers 
Metal | 
| tion 
Metal Package Corpora 
“B Cans are Best Cans” 


These Messages have Told You We are 
LARGE ENOUGH TO TAKE CARE OF 
YOUR CAN REQUIREMENTS 

— Oo 
Equally Important is Our 
ABILITY TO GIVE THAT CLOSE 
PERSONAL TOUCH SO SELDOM 
FOUND IN LARGE ORGANIZATIONS 


“B Cans are Best Cans” 
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THE CANNING TRADE 


THE JOURNAL of the CANNING and ALLIED INDUSTRIES 
Established 1878 


THE CANNING TRADE is the only paper 
published exclusively in the interest of 
the Canned Food Packers of the United 
States and Canada. Now in its fiftieth 
year. 

Entered at Postoffice, Baltimore, Md., 
as second-class mail matter. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION 


PUBLISHED EVERY MONDAY 
BY able to THE TRADE COMPANY. 


THE TRADE COMPANY 


ARTHUR I. JUDGE 
MANAGER AND EDITOR 


Make all Drafts or Money Orders pay- 


Address all communications to THE 
CANNING TRADE, Baltimore, Md. 

Packers are invited and requested to 
use the columns of THE CANNING TRADE 
for inquiries and discussions among 
themselves on all matters pertaining to 


One Year - - - - « $3.0 their business. 
Canada - - - - - $4.00 107 SouTH FREDERICK STREET Business communications from all sec- 
Foreign - - - - - $5.00 BALTIMORE, Mp. tions are desired, but anonymous letters 
Extra Copies, when on hand, each,’ .10 will be ignored. 

ADVERTISING RATES — According to ARTHUR I. JUDGE, 
space and location. Telephone Plaza 2698 EDITOR. 
Vol. 50 BALTIMORE, JULY 2, 1928 No. 46 


EDITORIALS 


HE DIMINISHING SIZES OF CANS—In former 

days they used to make cans of varying sizes, 

though almost invariably in smaller sizes, so as 
to get an increased number of cans from the same 
given quantity of products; in other words to get a 
cheap seller, to cut the market price below the so-called 
standard size can. Those sizes were made at the be- 
hest of the canners, and for the distinct purpose stated. 
That condition followed on the enactment of the Na- 
tional Pure Food Law, which put a stop to slack filling. 
Because previous to that Law the canners merely cut 
the fill of the cans to meet the price-cutter’s ideas. 
The variety of changes which it is possible to ring in on 
such a program as that can easily be imagined, and the 
whole gamut was run wherever canning was in prac- 
tice. To the student of canned foods consumption this 
may present an interesting picture, as showing some 
of the many obstacles that had to be overcome to win 
back the public’s favor. But the fill of the can was 
only one phase of this lost public confidence. The Law 
having put an end to this orgy of deception, the 
dodgers then began to scheme smaller and ever smaller 
sizes of cans, always, however, trying to keep so close 
to the standard or generally understood sizes as to fool 
the unwary buyer. The No. 2!4 can, now rapidly be- 
coming the standard size, had its beginning as this 
sort of a bastard can, simulating the No. 3 closely 
enough to fool most housewives. There will be a howl 
of denial at this, but the- fact remains, and all old can 
makers and canners know it; but we have become so 
used to the arguments used to bolster up the deception 
that we have actually come to believe our own lie. 

Today, however, they are actually trying to serve 
the public’s best interests, and it marks a big step in 
advance when the canning industry seriously takes 
into its consideration the welfare of the public. Heavy 
eating has gone out of fashion, and the flat-dwellers 
whose crowded quarters have made even children go 
out of fashion, want a can of food that just exactly 
serves their purpose for the one meal—and the can- 
ners, of course, must answer this demand. But there 
is danger in this to the whole canned foods industry, 
and we fear we are drifting too rapidly towards too 
many small size cans. 


In the first place do not forget the consumer in- 
vestigation which the Government made two years ago, 
as showing where and how canned foods are consumed. 
The Department of Commerce did that work, under 
the able direction of Mr. Hollingshead, and you will re- 
call that his very careful research showed that among 
flat-dwellers of the better sort canned foods were 
almost taboo. You remember that he separated the 
hotels from the restaurants, and from the boarding 
houses, and that he further segragated the consumers 
into wage earners of from $1,000 per annum up to 
$50,000 with all the varying stages in between; and 
you will further remember that the higher the earn- 
ing power of the flat-dwellers the smaller the consump- 
tion of canned foods. If you have forgotten these 
facts therein developed, you will recall that the investi- 
gation showed that over 50 per cent of all canned foods 
are consumed in the slums, where families are 
large even if accommodations are small, and children 
numerous. 


Another consideration, in this regard, is that when 
you have packed three cans of tomatoes, peas, corn or 
whatnot where but two or three were packed before 
(though you have packed no more food) you have 
given the total packs an appearance of from two to 
three times their former size, as now-a-days the packs 
are counted as of all sizes. And that puts a very dan- 
gerous market weapon into the hands of the buyers. 

Still another point: you learned long ago that if 
you could induce the housewife to buy bv the case, she 
would use a great many more cans of foods than if she 
bought by the single can. Each can of food is a pantry 
to the public, and if she is willing to buy a pint or a 
quart you are foolish to teach her to buy a spoonful! 
Think it over. 

There remains, of course, the question of the in- 
creased cost of the package: to deliver a quart can of 
tomatoes (No. 3 can) in three separate packages means 
three cans, three labels, three times as much handling 
—and no more food. And that is not the trend of the 
present day times. 

All things considered we cannot but regard the 
present drift to the smaller size cans as a bad one in 
every respect, and a mistake which the whole industry 
will live to keenly regret. And yet we carry an article 
in this issue, elsewhere, advocating the use of the 
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eight ounce can—merely, however, as a news item, and 
to show the drift of this move. 

A still more interesting move is that shown by the 
Government in the attached circular: 

The National Canners Association has re- 
quested the Division of Simplified Practice, of the 
Bureau of Standards, United States Department 
of Commerce, to conduct a survey of the diversi- 
fication existing today in sizes of cans used in fruit 
and vegetable packing. The Division has made 
contacts with approximately 2800 canners through 
a questionnaire on this subject and so far has re- 
ceived replies from more than 700. 

According to Mr. P. H. H. Dunn of the Divi- 
sion of Simplified Practice, who is conducting the 
survey, when all replies are received, a tabulation 
will be made, acording to the size of the can, show- 
ing the use that each can receives. If the re- 
turns indicate a need for simplification, the in- 
dustry will draft a tentative simplified list of sizes 
of cans, which will be presented to all interests of 
the industry—producers, distributors, and users— 
for formal consideration. A general conference 
will then be called of these interests for formal 
acceptance of the simplified practice recom- 
mendation. 


EVENTUALLY—WHY NOT NOW? 
Instalment No. 3 


EDWARD A. KERR 


HE ayes seems to have it.” And there now re- 
mains one thing to do—‘“to so order it.” 

I am convinced, as the result of things seen 
and heard, that the canners of the United States would 
not be unwilling to support a campaign of national ad- 
vertising such as [ have been discussing. 

But it must be just that—a campaign of national 
advertising, a campaign that will address itself to the 
whole people; and when such a campaign of advertis- 
ing shall have begun we shall soon see evidences of 
returning stability to the canned foods industry. 

Let us see what advertising has done for canned 
foods. Within the comparatively narrow compass of 
thirty years canned pork and beans have earned a 
position among the great staples of cannea foods. 

If we shall examine the Census Report of 1925 we 
shall find that more than seventeen million cases of 
pork and beans were packed during that year. It is 
interesting to note that ten per cent of that truly large 
pack of pork and beans was produced in the States of 
California, Illinois, Maryland, and Ohio, and that “all 
other States” produced the remaining ninety per cent 
of the pack. 

Now, what other States are included in “all other 
States.” Even the veriest tyro could answer that ques- 
tion. Certainly New Jersey is one of these States, and 
Pennsylvania the other, Maine may also be included. 
And if there are others we shall not bother about them. 

It is interesting to note that the States which pro- 
duced ten per cent of the pack of pork and beans dur- 
ing 1925, California excepted, are not States that are 
specially conspicuous because of the attention they 
have given to advertising. 

That this enormous growth of the people’s interest 
in canned pork and beans during thirty years is to be 
attributed to intensive merchandising and to persis- 
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tent advertising no one who has “an idea above an 
oyster” would think of denying. And the end is not 
yet, for just so long as intensive merchandising 
methods, conjoined with an unabating advertising at- 


- tack, shall be followed just so long will pork and beans 


continue to grow in the favor of the people. And it 
is thinkable that the day will come when tomatoes and 
corn will yield position to pork and beans just as peas 
have done; for, according to the Census Report of 1925, 
pork and beans occupy third place in the list of staple 
canned foods. 

It isn’t to be wondered at that peas have yielded 
ground to pork and beans. And I have the feeling that 
still further ground will be lost to peas unless prevail- 
ing merchandising methods are greatly changed. Peas 
are not advertised. And the people do not buy peas as 
freely as they otherwise would because they are never 
asked to buy them. But the same is true of tomatoes 
and of corn—-the people are never asked to buy them; 
and not being asked to buy them they do not buy them 
after the manner that they buy pork and beans. Nor 
would they buy pork and beans as freely as they do if 
they were not asked to buy them. The people are in 
the habit of buying the things they are asked to buy. 


It is interesting to note that during 1925, the can- 
ners of the United States produced 10,526,286 cases of 
peaches of which 10,228,566 cases were produced in the 
State of California. But these 10,228,566 cases of 
peaches would have proved far more than enough if 
the advertising canners of California had not been at 
pains during recent years to commend canned peaches 
to the attention of the people. The people buy canned 
peaches because they are asked to buy them, otherwise 
they would often neglect to buy them. 


The enormous success which has come to canners 
of pork and beans, to canners of pineapple and to can- 
ners of peaches because of the advertising they have 
done would just as certainly have come to canners of 
peas, to canners of corn and to canners of tomatoes if 
they had advertised these products. The one group, 
having sought the wholesome counsels of advertising, 
improved their advantage to the utmost, whereas the 
other group have disdained the wholesome counsels of 
advertising find themselves exposed to difficulties 
which continue with a cruel, unchanging relentlessness. 


I have come to the conclusion, as the result of close 
observation, that collective advertising among canners 
is quite out of the question, that it cannot be done. 
Collective advertising has been tried and the results 
have nearly always proved of little or no avail. It 
would be well nigh impossible to obtain from the can- 
ners of the United States such financial support as 
would prove adequate to the requirements of a cam- 
paign of advertising capable of appreciably changing 
the present unsatisfactory status of the canning in- 
dustry. 


And yet I believe that the greater number of can- 
ners would put instant approval upon a campaign of 
national advertising that could be financed after the 
manner I have suggested. Two per cent added to the 
cost of tin containers would prove a burden upon no 
canner. And this same two per cent would yield a sum 
of money capable of conducting a campaign of adver- 
tising that would prove in every way worthy of the 
great canning industry and that would also have the 
direct, the very direct, the inevitable, effect of lifting 


that industry from out of its present exceedingly try- 
ing difficulties. 
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The Standard Glass-Lined Emul- 
sifier for mayonnaise, and salad 
dressings. Capacity 50 gallons. 
Is simple to operate, has few 
moving parts and is easy to 
clean. 


Model Glass-Lined Mixer, 
for syrups, brine, and either 
heavy or light aqueous solu- 
tions. Capacities 60-100-200-330 
gallons. 
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ARE YOU 
STEP 


the march toward 
quality products 


“Attention! Eyes right! ... Count 
off !... Forward march!... On to 
higher quality canned food products!’’.. . 


Sales to the preserving industry have ex- 
ceeded all predictions. That the indus- 
try is staging a real comeback cannot be 
denied. 


Among many others, such companies as 
Campbell Soup Co., Snider Packing 
Corp., H. J. Heinz Co., California Pack- 
ing Corp., The Jello Co., Best-Clymer 
Co. and Franklin MacVeagh Co. have 
specifed Pfaudler glass-lined equipment. 


Glass-lined heating, soaking, rinsing, and 
storage tanks, for fruits and vegetables, 


.glass-lined vacuum pans, emulsifiers, 


brine makers, syrup mixers, etc. have 
gone into these plants. Why? 


First, for higher quality products through 
sanitary acid resisting equipment. Second, 
for longer periods of utility. Third, as 
an investment, on the basis of service 
and price. 


Get instep! Write for information. Let 
us show you what some of these com- 
panies have accomplished with Pfaudler 
equipment. 


THE PFAUDLER CO. 
Canning Division, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


Glass-Lined Tomato Cooker 
or Storage Tank, furnished in 
either jacketed or unjacketed 
construction, with or without 
insulation. Capacities 100 to 
2000 gallons. 


Model “B” Glass-Lined Vacu- 
um Pan for fruits or preserves. 
Capacity 100 gallons. Thou- 
sands of dollars have been sav- 
ed with this unit. Write for 
the A.C. Nielson Survey Re- 
ports. 


M PFAUDLER 
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If the canners will not advertise their products 
what else can they do to accomplish their deliverance 
from the difficulties which pursue them persistently? 
What can they do to so stabilize the business in which 


they are engaged so as to render that business a worth- © 


while, profitable business. If they shall do nothing at 
all to remedy the evils which they so plainly see and 
of which they are so constantly complaining the can- 
ning industry must go from bad to worse following its 
present very evident tendency. 

The shipping of fresh fruits and of fresh vege- 
tables from out of Southern gardens into Northern and 
into Western markets during the first five months of 
the year is working greatly to the disadvantage of the 
canner. And just as these shipments will grow from 
more to more during coming years (and most certainly 
they will) the demand for canned foods during the first 
five months of the year will show a steadily declining 
tendency. 

The canner has been confronted by many a diffi- 
culty, but by none more serious or more menacing to 
his hopes of success than that which is to be found in 
the shipment of fresh fruits and of fresh vegetables 
from out of the South during that period of the year 
when canned foods should be obtaining most attention. 
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When fresh tomatoes are available during the first five 
months of the year attention to canned tomatoes suf- 
fers neglect, and in like manner fresh peas, fresh 
stringless beans, and fresh spinach. 


You may be well eragssin that these shipments of 
fresh fruits and of frésh vegetables from out of the 
South will grow from more to more, and this growth is 
bound to be with disadvantage to the canner and to 
his product. A campaign of national advertising con- 
tinued uninterruptedly during coming years, would be 
with happy effect upon an industry now in sore straits. 
It would have the effect of lifting that industry out of 
all the difficulties which have, especially during recent 
years, come to plague it. 


To advertise, or not to advertise—that’s the ques- 
tion; and all the canners’ hopes, or all the canners’ 
fears of the coming years will be found lodged in the 
answer we shall return to that question “He that dare 
not venture must not complain of ill-luck.” If the can- 
ners will do nothing to increase the distribution of 
canned foods among the people they will have only 
themselves to blame if their present difficulties should 
continue to haunt them very like a baleful shadow. 
And what are we going to do about it? What? 


Crop Reports 


Condition of Canners’ crops as reported direct by Canners—You need this kind of 


information, and should appreciate its value. 
keep this column up to the minute. 


Contribute your share and 
We urge your co-oper- 


ation and invite your communication. 


BEANS 


CANON CITY, COLO., June 20—Increased acre- 
age, 100 acres. Weather conditions will reduce yield 
50 per cent, leaving pack about same as last year. 

PADUCAH, KY., June 25—We had 80 acres 
planted in early beans, and they have nearly all been de- 
stroyed by the heavy rains, and it looks now that we 
will not be able to pack 2,000 cases of beans off the 
80 acres. 

NASHVILLE, TENN., June 25—Normal acreage 
contracted, but continued heavy rains for past four 
weeks have probably damaged crop 25 per cent. 

RUSSELLVILLE,* TENN., June 23— Have 90 
acres contracted, same acreage as last year. Having 
too much wet weather for a big crop. Expect to begin 
canning next week. 

ARGYLE, WIS., June 23—Finished planting the 
last of May. Received first rains of the year first 
week of June. A good start and is continued expect 
good yield by later part of July. Increased acreage 
50 per cent. 

OAKFIELD, WIS., June 23—Beans, beets, and 
carrots not doing so well owing to extreme cold 
weather. Lima beans in the same condition and back- 
ward. In fact all commodities are backwards, ex- 
cept peas. 

BEETS 

CRAWLEY, COLO., June 20—Crop normal, same 
acreage as last year. 

ARGYLE, WIS., June 23—Just finished planting, 
but present rains will bring out O. K. Slight increase 
in acreage. Our main pack is beans. 


CABBAGE 
PHELPS, N. Y., June 25—Condition of the cab- 


bage crop in this section is not very promising. In the 
first place plants got off to a poor start. Usually we 
begin setting around the 20th of May. This year 
plants were not large enough to set until about June 
5th. Since that time we have had almost continual 
rains, with the result that farmers have been unable to 
get onto their land to set their cabbage. Many of the 
plants now are too large to set, which will reduce our 
acreage considerably. ° 
CORN 

PADUCAH, KY., June 25—All of our early corn 
rotted in the ground; we have planted corn the second 
time and have a very good stand. It has been so wet 
that the farmers could not get into the fields to work, 
and the corn is yellow and looks very bad. With favor- 
able conditions from now on we will probably make 
one-half of a corn crop. 

GIBSON, CITY, ILL., June 25—Acreage this year, 
3200; acreage in ’27, 2750; acreage in ’26, 3550. Pros- 
pects for 20 per cent better yield than last year. 

NEBRASKA CITY, NEB., June 19—We have our 
normal acreage. Crop conditions are almost perfect, 
however, our hazard always appears in July and early 
August, due to extreme heat and lack of moisture. 

MONROE, OHIO, June 26—Acreage normal; pros- 
pective yield 70 per cent, about usual number of acres 
planted. 

Condition of crop not good, the corn turning yel- 
low for want of cultivation and too much rain. Farm- 
ers in Butler and Warren Counties have not been able 
to plow for over two weeks on account of rain. Ground 


wet, nights cool; people are using stoves in their homes 
today. Temperature at 2 P. M. 55 degrees and it is 
raining. Ground will not do to cultivate any more this 
week. 200 acres of corn under water at Union village. 
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1928 Model Viner 


MAXIMUM CAPACITY 
AT ALL BEATER SPEEDS 


CONSTANT speed drive to REEL thru 
roller chain and live travellers mounted 


on TIMKEN BEARING SHAFTS. 


VARIABLE speed drive to BEATER 
CYLINDER ONLY 


Patented March 15, 1928 
(REEVES Transmission) 


CHISHOLM-RYDER COMPANY, Inc. 


NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


Green Bean Graders Can Markers Green Pea Viners 
Green Bean Cleaners Lift Trucks Green Pea Feeders 
Green Bean Cutters Conveyors Green Bean Snippers 


SPECIAL MACHINERY BUILT TO ORDER. 
SPECIAL AGENTS 


A. K. ROBINS & COMPANY, INC. JAMES Q. LEAVITT CO. BROWN BOGGS FOUNDRY & MCH. CO., Ltd. 
Baltimore, Md. Ogden, Utah Hamilton, Ontario 


ERMOLD 


IS THE HALLMARK OF EFFICIENCY 
IN LABELING MACHINES. 


TO USE AN ERMOLD IS TO KNOW 
THE ABSENCE OF TROUBLE FROM 
SHUT-DOWNS ANDA PERFECT FINISH 
TO YOUR PACKAGES. 


CAN WE BE OF SERVICE? 


Edward Ermold Company 
World’s Largest Manufacturers of QUALITY Labeling Machines 
Hudson, Gansevoort and Thirteenth Streets 
NEW YORK CITY. 
Canadian Agents Australia France, Belgium and Italy 


Freyseng Cork Co., Ltd. H. Dowsing R. J. Lecomte, 
Montreal & Toronto Sydney 11 Place des Vosges, Paris 


Germany, Denmark and Sweden -Antoa Peterson & Henius, Copenhagen 
Brazil—Sander & Deutschmann, Rua General Camara, 201-Sub, Rio de Janeiro 
Argentine —Sociedad Anonima “Fides”, Buenes Aires 
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OAKFIELD, WIS., June 23—Corn is very back- 
ward and considerable rotting of seed from the wet and 
cold weather. On the whole things do not look any too 
encouraging, and unless we get considerable hot 
weather, of a lasting nature through July, we look for 
a short pack, 50 per cent or so, with the exception of 
peas which will be appreciably below normal. 

CLARKSVILLE, IOWA, June 25—Our acreage 
this year is normal and at present time 100 per cent 
good. Also ten days early. However, there is a plenty 
that can happen to a crop from now until harvest. 

PEAS 

OAKFIELD, WIS., June 23—Peas in this section 
look fine, and expect an average crop. We have had 
ample rain but some of the surrounding sections have 
suffered from the lack of rain until recently. How- 
ever, for the last week it has rained daily and has been 
cold. In fact we have not had any spring so far, let 
alone summer. Had a heavy storm with some hail in 
this vicinity on the 21st, but have not had any reports 
ot damage so far. However, owing to the wet weather 
peas are down considerable and will be hard to harvest. 
Expect to begin packing peas the last of next week or 
the first of the following, all depending upon weather 
conditions. 

ATHENS, WIS., June 26—We had 860 acres for 
seed and canning stock in 1927. We have 80914 acres 
this year for seed and canning stock. Condition 90 
per cent. 

SHRIMP 

BRUNSWICK, GA., June 25—Unable to predict 
what our pack will be, as this is governed by the ir- 
regular habits of the fish and the weather, over which 
we have no control. We expect to pack 30,000 cases 


48 /1s wet. 
TOMATOES 


CAPPS, ARK., June 19—We are having trouble 
getting out our acreage, due to the wet weather and 
scarcity of plants. The plants we have out are look- 
ing fine. Planting is at the usual time for us. 

OAK GROVE, ARK., June 25—Owing to heavy 
rain in our section tomato crop is badly hurt. The 
rainfall is from 7 to 10 heavy rains a week. Rain still 
continues; crops badly hurt. 90 per cent of the crop 
is covered with weeds and sprouts. Hail storms have 
also damaged the crop. Crop is cut from 25 to 50 per 
cent already throughout northern Arkansas and south- 
ern Missouri, and if weather conditions do not get bet- 
ter crops will be worse soon. 


CANON CITY, COLO., June 20—Cold weather has 
delayed growth of plants. Prospects very poor. All 
vine crops in Southern Colorado fully three weeks late. 

BARGERSVILLE, IND., June 21—Acreage and 
condition of acreage at present normal. We are hav- 
ing considerable amount of rain. 

PADUCAH, KY., June 25—We had our normal 
acreage of tomatoes contracted for and most of the 
acreage was set out. We have had unusual heavy 
rains and floods during the month and at teast half of 
our crop has been over-flowed and washed away. 

PARIS, KY., June 26—The acreage we have out 
seems to be pretty much at a stand still due to the cold 
weather. Excesive rains have made it impossible for 
the farmers to cultivate. We are told that this condi- 
tion exists in other section of the State where canning 
is being done. 

NEW IBERIA, LA., June 25—About three-quar- 
ters of a normal crop. Had several hard rains, which 
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put lots of water in the fields, and hot sunshine which 
caused about one-fourth of them to die. 

MARSHFIELD, MO., June 26—Same acreage in 
1926, ’27 and ’28. Condition now about 75 per cent of 
Weather conditions are very favorable up to 
present. We will do well to pack 125 cars of 1000 
cases each. 

NEBRASKA CITY, NEB., June 19 — Acreage 
slightly under a year ago, with growing conditions 
first class. 

CEDARVILLE, N. J., June 23—Some plants are 
not set out in the field yet, and very few were set be- 
fore the 15th of June, which means that the pack will 
be late in starting this year. We figure that there will 
be few tomatoes packed in August and probably none 
before September. If we should have an early frost 
then the season is bound to be short. 

FAIRPORT, N. Y., June 25—The tomato acreage 
for the most part looks good but some very heavy rains 
over Friday, Saturday, and Sunday have in some sec- 
tions washed out large acreages, and we understand 
that to some extent this is general. 

CAMDEN, OHIO, June 23—There are no crops 
growing here for commercial canning, this season. This 
company decided in March that they would not operate 
their plant this season, and it is fortunate that they 
have not attempted to operate, as the plant was de- 
stroyed by fire the 20th of this month. It is not de- 
cided as to the future of the company. 

NASHVILLE, TENN., June 25—Normal acreage 
contracted and planted, but continued heavy rains pre- 
vent farmers from properly cultivating. Cannot yet 
determine intelligently what the damage will be. 

RUSSELLVILLE, TENN., June 23—Same acre- 
age as last year. We have.had so much rain our grow- 
ers are not getting their contracts. Plants getting too 
big in the beds. 

DONNA, TEX., June 21—We buy on the open 
market, as a great deal of the crop is shipped fresh. 
The acreage and yield are both normal. 

ARGYLE, WIS., June 23—Account of cool, dry 
weather the early part of the season tomatoes are back- 
ward, but prolonged summer may help. Less acreage. 

FRUITS 

CANON CITY, COLO., June 20—Sour Cherries— 
Not over 10 per cent normal crop. Gooseberries—Pack 
over. Will just make delivery on future contracts. 
Raspberries—Crop good. Will have surplus. Apples— 
Crop good. 

PADUCAH,, KY., June 25—Our peach crop looks 
fairly good, where the rains have washed the trees 
where they were sprayed and by doing this we may 
have ground rot and get no peaches. Dewberries—We 
have only about one-fourth of a dewberry crop, too 
much rain. 

FAIRPORT, N. Y., June 25—Sour cherries are 
nearly a failure in this territory. Do not believe the 
majority of orchards will show better than 20 per cent 
of a normal crop; and where a grower has only a small 
number of trees, he figures the fruit possible to secure 
would not cover the cost of spraying and harvesting; 
consequently these lots will not be packed, and this 
will very materially curtail the tonnage. 

Columbia and black raspberries look like a fair 
crop, although in a great many cases are winter-killed 
to some extent. Also the bushes seem to be flowering 
cnly on the outside and tops of the bushes. Do not 


know what effect this will have on the ultimate 
tonnage. 
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Built and serviced by Fay & Scott. 


THE UNITED COMPANY 


CONTINENTAL TRUST BUILDING 
BALTIMORE MARYLAND 


Garden Seeds 


Before you place your future order, your order for delivery after the 1928 
crop is harvested, write us for prices for any variety, in any quantity, for any 
date of shipment, and we will be glad to quote you. 


If there are any spot goods needed throughout this Spring and Summer, 
please give us the opportunity of quoting. 


COLONIAL BOY COPYRIGHTED D. LANDRETH SEED COMPANY 


Business founded 144 years ago Bristol, Penna. 


Hamachek Ideal Chain 


Every open link style of detachable chain, running 
under a working strain, becomes longer than it was 


and should be. 


Hamachek Ideal Chain Adjusters are tools using a 
compound leverage principle, by which hooks of 
detachable chain links are easily drawn together to 
take up the wear and stretch. 


Keep detachable chain of proper length, with Ideal Chain 
Pat. Sept. 8, 1914 Adjusters, so that the links correctly fit the pitch line of the 
sprockets on which they run, and you will prevent delays and more than double the life of your chain. 


We sell Hamachek Ideal Chain Adjusters with the distinct understanding that if they are not satisfactory we will ac- 
cept their return. Thousands of these adjusters have been sold and are saving money for their users. 


A descriptive pamphlet, showing prices and sizes, will be mailed on request 


Frank Hamachek Machine Company 
Kewaunee Wisconsin 


Also Manufacturers of Viners, Viner Feeders and Ensilage Distributors. 
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An Economic Study of Tomato Production 
For Canning In Arkansas 


By Carlos E. Campbell, Department of Rural Economics and Sociology, 
Arkansas Agricultural Experiment Station. 


Scope of the Industry 


ROWING tomatoes for commercial canning rep- 

resents an important part of farm production in 

certain parts of seven or eight states. These 
states are located within an irregular belt across the 
United States from New Jersey, Delaware and Mary- 
land to California. Experience has shown that the 
growing season is too short in the territory north of 
this belt, and that south of it, owing to an excessive 
amount of heat, tomatoes do not “color up” as they 
should for canning purposes. Northwest Arkansas, 
while being situated south of this belt, enjoys a climate 
similar to that of the southern portion of the tomato 
producing area because of the altitude. 

Arkansas ranked seventh in acreage among the 
tomato growing states in 1927. In production, how- 
ever, the state ranked tenth. The lower rank in pro- 
duction is obvipusly due to a yield per acre below the 
United States average. At no time in the last ten 
years, except in 1924, was the average yield per acre in 
Arkansas so great as the average for the United States 
as a whole. 

Tomatoes produced for canning must of necessity 
be raised near the factory where they are canned. In 


Arkansas practically all of the canning tomatoes are 
grown in the northwestern part of the state. The total 
farm value of this crop in 1927, as reported by the 
United States Department of Agriculture, amounted to 
$440,000. This amount is small as compared with some 
cther crop values for the state, yet the tomato crop is 
an important source of income for a few counties, and 
especially for certain localities. 

The tomato crop is especially important to Arkan- 
sas farmers as a supplementary cash crop. Because of 
the method of contracting’ the crop, the risk in tomato 
growing is much less than in the case of other crops. 
Both the market and the unit price the farmer is to re- 
ceive for the tomatoes are determined and known to the 
grower before the crop is planted. The cash return per 
acre is not known before the year’s farm program is 
arranged, as the yield per acre is uncertain. Much of 
the uncertainty of income, however, is eliminated by 
the system of contracting the sale. The relative cer- 
tainty of the amount of this cash income enables the 


farmer to finance his other farming operations more 
easily. 

” SPractically all tomatoes raised for canning in Arkansas are grown under 
contract. The canner agrees to take the total yield of a definite acreage at a 


given price per ton of a certain quality. These contracts are usually made 
during January and February. 


AREAS IN THE UNITED STATES PRODUCING TOMATCES FOR CANNING. 


Figure 1. Maryland, Delaware and New Jersey, known as the tri-states, constitute the most important producing 


area. 


The Indiana section is a close second, followed by the California and Ozark regions. 


Data for this 


chart were taken from ‘‘Crops and Markets” of the United States Department of Agriculture, Dec., 1927. 
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] COMPLETE EQUIPMENT FROM 
BLISS | ONE SOURCE 
HIGH SPEED AUTOMATIC 
CAN MAKING MACHINERY 


“Bliss” No. 225 Gang Slitters 


Eliminate the ‘‘Eye-Cut”’ on Foot Shears. 


Bliss No. 225 Gang Slitters as 
built for slitting lithographed Washer 
sheets are arranged with litho- Whether you are canning peas, corn, 


tomatoes or fruit, our standard equip- 
graph gauges which eliminate ment will meet your requirements. 


the slow and expensive “‘eye-cut”’ Back of our engineers is a complete 
on foot shears, previously neces- plant equipment and years of successful 


aia experience in designing and making can- 
sary. This is just one of the many ning equipment. If you need special 
advantages obtained by the use of equipment, we can build it. 


these slitters. Berlin Chapman Co. 
Berlin, Wisconsin 


Builders of the 300 a minute line ERLIN ABP Mi 


E. W. BLISS CO. svcu's"s MACHINERY 


Sales Offices { Detroit, Chicas, Canning Plant’ 


The Indiana Salter 


Fills A Long Felt 
Want 


It operates by the 
use of the can only 


Either Filled 
or 
Empty 


The Livingston County 


Canning Co. 
HEMLOCK, N. Y. 


Operated the Hydro Geared Grader > Will function 


last Year. We would refer all can- 
ners to them as to its capacity and 
grading. Insures 
Uniformity 
Dispenses Salt of 
or Sugar Flavor 
The Sinclair-Scott Co. No Waste 
Wells & Patapsco Sts. Use “‘CLEVO” which is heat, acid and rust resisting. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


INDIANAPOLIS INDIANA 
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Seeds and Plants—It is most economical for the 
plants to be grown on the farm where they are to be re- 
set. It may be more practicable in some cases for two 
or three farmers to co-operate in the growing of their 
plants. In either case care should be taken that only 
good seed is used, and that the soil of the hotbed is free 
from disease infestation. Since the cost of seed com- 
pared with other costs is small, it is poor economy to 
buy seed that may not run true to variety merely be- 
cause of the low price. 


Varieties—The choice of a variety is very import- 
ant. This choice, however, is often not for the indi- 
vidual farmer to make, but rather the choice of the 
canner. Jf the canner furnishes seed to the farmers 
he is likely to supply all of them with the same variety. 
This practice is desirable provided a variety is chosen 
that gives heavy yields, that comes into bearing early, 
and that produces a large percentage of high-grade to- 
matoes. It should also be a variety in which there is 
very little loss in canning. 


Varieties generally grown for canning in Arkansas 
are Greater Baltimore and Matchless. Stone, Bonny 
Best and Marglobe are grown in some districts. Where 
the soil to be used is infested with wilt, a wilt-resistant 
variety must be selected. Many farmers have contin- 
ued to grow the wilt-susceptible Matchless or the 
Greater Baltimore on their wilt-infested land, but with 
unprofitable results. If they continue using wilt-sus- 
ceptible varieties they will be forced to raise tomatoes 
on land which has never been in tomatoes. Generally 
this requires clearing a new piece of land that is far 
removed from the old tomato fields. This practice 
tends to raise the cost per acre because of the increased 
amount of labor required to cultivate newly cleared 
land. The selection of a wilt-resistant variety is essen- 
tial to success where tomatoes are to be grown on land 
which is infested with this disease. 


Not all of the blame for low yields per acre in Ar- 
kansas can be placed on the varieties grown. There is, 
however, little doubt but that a part of the difficulty 


could be remedied by a change to higher yielding vari- 
eties. 


Soils for Tomatoes—The physical features of the 
soil are important in the production of tomatoes. Soils 
must be well drained if tomatoes are to be grown suc- 
cessfully. In wet years the best yields have been ob- 
tained on the gravelly soils. The heavier silt and clay 
loam soils, if well drained, are well adapted to tomato 
growing. In fact, they usually give higher yields than 
hill soils except in wet seasons. 


It is often said that ‘‘tomatoes will grow on soil too 
poor for any other crop.’”’ While this may be true in 
some cases, the data obtained in this survey show that 
the Arkansas farmer can not afford to grow them on 
that type of soil. Northwest Arkansas soils, generally 
speaking, do not have enough available plant food, 
without the application of fertilizer, to produce a yield 
of tomatoes profitable to the farmer. Tomatoes require 
a relatively large amount of phosphorus and some soils 
need more nitrogen than is being used. It is mpossible 
to give a general rule for kind and amount of fertilizers 
to be used that will apply to all soils equally well. Judg- 
ing from the results shown in this survey, the practices 
of farmers indicate that about 400 pounds per acre of 
properly mixed fertilizer is more profitable than the 
average 200 pounds now being used. The correct mix- 
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ture is of course just as important as the amount per 
acre used.” 


The amount and kind of fertilizer to be used must 


be adjusted to the needs of each farm. The problem 


common to all tomato growers, however, as will be 


shown, is to produce the tomatoes at the lowest eco- 
nomical cost per ton. 


Cost of Production—The cost of production as 
used in this study includes the total expense incurred 
in the use of seed or plants, fertilizers, man and horse 
work, farm machinery, taxes paid and interest com- 
puted on the investment in land.’ 


TABLE 1.—COST OF PRODUCTION PER ACRE AND PER TON OF 
TOMATOES GROWN IN GRAVELLY LOAM DISTRICT, ARKANSAS, 1927* 


Man 


| Horse Cost§ Distribution 
Items of cost \labor per |work per | of costs per 
acret acre Per acre | Per ton acre 
are, (hours) | (hours) (dol.) (dol.) (per cent) 
Pre-cultivation : 

Preparation of seed bed..| 25.90 49.60 8.35 2.58 

Seed and plants. 

Planting 

Fertilizer 

Applying fertilizer 

Total 


Cultivation 
Harvesting and marketing: 


| | 
Hauling to factory............ 12.30 23.00 3.92 1.07 | 
51.55 |~ 23.00 29.19 
Overhead : 
LB Gee | 127.50 | 106.30 | 40.32 | 11.27 | 100.00 


*Principally hill land soil of limestone formation mixed with flint gravel. 
7Man labor was computed at 15 cents per hour, the current rate for this 
type of labor. 


tHorse labor was computed at 9 cents per hour, the current rate for 
horse work of the type used in tomato growing. 

§The average cost per acre and per ton were obtained by first taking the 
cost of each item for each farm, and from these results an arithmetic aver- 
age was taken. 


|/Value of machinery per acre was $8.70 with depreciation computed at 
10 per cent. 
{Interest on capital in form of machinery computed at 8 per cent and 


on investment in real estate computed at 6 per cent. Land in gravelly loam 
district valued at $50 per acre. 


The cost data were obtained by the survey method. 
One hundred farms in Washington, Benton, Carroll and 
Madison counties were visited. For the purpose of 
comparison, the data were grouped according to two 
general types of soil upon which tomatoes were grown, 
gravelly loam consisting of weathered limestone soil 
mixed with flint gravel located principally on the hills, 
and silt and sandy loam soil located principally in the 
valleys and on the plateau. Representative farms were 
selected from each district in which both of these types 
of soil were found. Owing to certain omissions in the 
data collected from some of the farms, only 70 per cent 
of the records were used for this comparison, 30 farms 


in the gravelly loam group and 40 in the silt and sandy 
loam group. 


2The Department of Horticulture, College of Agriculture, University of 
Arkansas, recommends the following: 400 to 600 pounds of a 10-4-0 (10 per 
cent available phosphoric acid, 4 per cent available nitrogen, and no potassium) 
fertilizer thoroughly mixed and applied under the row for the heavy soils of 
northwest Arkansas and like amounts of a 10-4-4 fertilizer for the lightex soils. 


Potassium (potash) is usually not needed in the heavy soils of this section 
of the state. 


%Costs for the different items were obtained as follows: cash outlay for 
seed, plants and fertilizer; man labor including hired labor and unpaid labor 
of the farmer and his family at 15 cents per hour, that being the average 
rate paid where labor was hired; horse work at 9 cents per hour, or the 
price estimated by the farmer at which horse work of the same grade could 
be hired; use of machinery computed according to the value and the length of 
time applied in producing tomatoes, straight line depreciation being used on 
the value of machinery at a rate of 10 per cent and with interest at 8 per cent. 
The average amount of the tax per acre was determined for each of the 
groups of farms included in the survey, and this average was applied to 
the tomato acreage. Interest on the value of land was charged at 6 per cent. 
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AYARS IMPROVED UNIVERSAL FILLER 


FOR FILLING WHOLE TOMATOES, CUT 
STRING BEANS, APPLES, BEETS, 
CHERRIES, ETC. 


Tomatoes are measured dry. Will not mash the fruit. 

Incline measure pockets to drain juice from fruit. 

Measured amount of juice in bottom of can. 

Worm feed—no mashing of cans. Smooth delivery. 

Very easily adjusted, slight turn of hand wheel governs amount 
desired in cans. 

Hopper has soft, pliable rubber hose that moves the fruit into the 
measure device. 

Machine furnished with friction clutch that starts it off smoothly. 

For No. 2, 24 and 3 cans. Special machine built for No. 1 
cans, also No. 10 cans. 


Manufacturers of Full Line of Beet Machinery. 


Beet Topper— Beet Grader—Beet Splitter—Beet Quarterer — 
Beet Peeler—Beet Slicer. 


Also New Perfection Pea and Bean Filler—Rotary Syruper—Corn Shaker-—-Hot Water Exhauster—Liquid Plunger Filler— 
Picking Table -—-Tomato Trimmer and Scalder— Electric Process Clock—String Bean Cutter. 


AYARS MACHINE COMPANY, Salem, N. J. 


391-399 WES PRING STREET 


FHOM. A. SCOTT Gen. Mor. 


CHISHO.M-SCOTT CO. 


PHILLIPS SALES CO. Inc., 


BROKERS and COMMISSION 
Canned Foods and Canners’ Supplies 


Located in the heart of Maryland’s greatest packing 
industry. 

Brokers and representatives desired in all markets. 
Packers’ accounts solicited. 


CAMBRIDGE, MD. U.S. A. 
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TABLE 2.—COST OF PRODUCTION PER ACRE AND — TON OF 
TOMATOES GROWN IN SILT AND SANDY LOA 
DISTRICT, ARKANSAS, 1927* 
Man | Horse Cost* Distribution 
Items of cost hater per |work per | of costs per 
acrey | acret |Per acre |Perton _acre 
(hours) | (hours) (dol.) (dol.) (per cent) 
Pre-cultivation : 
Preparation of seed bed..| 19.70 37.29 6.31 3.28 
Applying fertilizer ee 5.37 | 2.29 1.02 47 
| 37.7 39.58 | 14.20 7.48 
| 18.75 28.85 5.41 2.85 
Harvesting and marketing: 
Hauling to factory............ 9.20 | 16.85 2.90 1.22 
34.83 | 16.85 8.02 3.22 
Overhead : 
Use of machinery | 1.10 44 
Taxes -56 
Interest§ 5.08 2.03 
Grand total 91.31 | 85.28 34.37 16.24 


*These farms located in the valleys and on the plateau. 
footnotes Table 1. 
Value of machinery was $11 per acre with depreciation computed at 


10 per cent. 
§See footnote 6 Table 1. 
at $70 per acre. 

Items of Cost—The items of cost were divided into 
four major divisions (Tables 1, 2 and 3) for the purpose 
of analysis. Costs in all operations, except harvesting 

and marketing, vary with the acreage. The harvesting 
na marketing costs were affected more by yield than 
by acreage. A comparison of Tables 1 and 2 shows that 
more man labor and horse work were required per acre 
to grow tomatoes on the gravelly soil. Much of the 
gravelly soil was newly cleared land and more difficult 
to cultivate. Two-horse cultivators were used on the 
si t and sandy loam soil, whereas on the gravelly loam 
soil the one-horse units were used more generally. On 
ither type of soil the cost of growing the crop per acre 
was not materially affected by yield. The only item 
of growing cost which tends to increase with yield is 
fertilizer. The gravelly soils had an average growing 
cost per acre of $23.42 or $6.89 per ton, whereas on the 
silt and sandy loam soils the average growing cost per 
acre was only $19.61, but the cost per ton was $10.33. 
The fact that the gravelly soils yielded 3.89 tons per 
acre, while the silt and sandy loam soils averaged only 
2.5 tons per acre, accounts for the difference in growing 
costs per ton. 


TABLE 3.—COST OF PRODUCTION PER ACRE AND PER TON OF 
TOMATOES GROWN ON ALL SURVEYED FARMS, 1927* 


{Tables 1 and 2 Combined) 


Land in silt and sandy loam district valued 


| Man | Horse Cost* ‘Distribution. 
Items of cost jlabor per |work per | of costs per 
|_acre} | acre} |Per acre! Per ton_ acre 
| (hours) | (hours) (dol.) (dol.) (per cent) 
Pre-cultivation : 
Preparation of seed bed..| 22.35 42.62 7.19 
Applying fertilizer.......... | 5.16 | 265 | 1.01 | 
| 41.51 | 45.27 15.09 | 6.32 | 41.93 
Cultivation  ........csseeerereeenees | 28.23 | 29.65 6.15 2.50 17.09 
Harvesting and marketing : 
Hauling to factory............ 10.48 19.54 3.33 | 1.16 
| 41.85 | 19.54 9.60 | 3.16 26.68 
Overhead : | 
Taxes -56 -18 
Interest* - 360 | 1.16 | __.... 
___ Total . | 5.15 | 1.66 | 14.30 
Grand | total 94.46 | 35.99 | 18.64 | 100.00 


*Ineludes 30 “gravelly ‘and 40 farms in Washington, 
Carroll, Madison and Benton counties. 
+See footnotes Tables 1 and 2. 


Picking and hauling to the factory required 51.55 
man hours per acre in the gravelly soils, as compared 
wit honly 34.83 man hours on the silt and sandy loam 
soils. The higher yield per acre in the former district 
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was responsible for this difference in labor required for 
harvesting and marketing. If, however, the cost on the 
per ton basis is considered, it will be noted that there is 


_very little difference in cost of production between the 


two soil types. 

The cost per acre of each of the items included 
under overhead was greater for the silt and sandy loam 
areas. Higher real estate values in this district were 
responsible for the higher taxes and interest. Under 
normal conditions the silt and sandy loam farms are 
capable of producing more value per acre than the 
farms having gravelly soil. During 1927 the excessive 
rainfall caused low yields in the poorly drained silt and 
sandy loam farms, bringing the average for this group 
down below what it might have been had weather con- 
ditions been more favorable. The overhead cost per 
ton was therefore much higher on the silt and sandy 
loam farms than it was on those farms having gravelly 
soil. 

This should not be construed as proving that grav- 
elly loam soils are better adapted to growing tomatoes 
in Arkansas than silt and sandy loam soils. Different 
weather conditions might result in reversing the com- 
parative yields as between these two soil types. Both 
cf these types of soil are being used in Arkansas for 
growing tomatoes. Whenthe two soil types were con- 
sidered together and the average costs computed for 
the group as a whole, as shown in Table 3, typical costs 
of growing tomatoes in Arkansas were obtained. 


(To Be Continued Next Week) 
NEW EIGHT-OUNCE CAN POPULAR 


SMALL-SIZED can recently put to wider use on 
A the market has opened up a new and apparently 

growing market to packers of fruits, vegetables, 
soups and pickles. This new size, known as the buffet 
or eight-ounce can, is three-fourths of an inch shorter 
than a No. 1 can, and is of the same diameter. It is 
scld regularly for ten cents. 

The reason for the manufacture of this convenient 
size was the desire of ten-cent stores to sell foods other 
than candies, nuts and cookies, but at their regular 
price of ten cents. Cosmetic manuacturers had entered 
the ten-cent market by putting out smaller amounts of 
their products, and this move had proved a success. 

That the sale of cans is not restricted to ten-cent 
stores is shown by the enthusiasm with which delica- 
tessen and dairy stores in apartment house districts 
have accepted them. Often a group of the ten-cent 
cans is placed in a basket in a prominent place where 
the customer can reach it readily, and be tempted to 
buy. To the apartment dweller with his two-by-four 
storage space the small size is particularly appealing. 
The bachelor, or the family with only two persons in it, 
also finds that this size can is valuable, as it contains 
approximately one good-sized or two small servings, 
thus avoiding left-over food. 

The number of pieces of fruit in a can varies, of 
course, but in general there are four apricot halves and 
two peach halves; sometimes the fruit is smaller and 
there are more. A ten-cent can of peas will serve two 
people well, or three people at a pinch. 

The list of foods packed in this container is rapidly 
erowing as varied as that of the more established sizes. 
Besides such staples as peaches, pears and apricots, the 
smaller vegetables, fruits for salad and such specialites 
as Maraschino cherries, olives, pickles, fruit juices and 
flavorings, condiments and cheese are obtainable. 
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PHILLIPS CAN COMPANY 


MARYLAND’S MOST MODERN CAN PLANT 


Manufacturers of: 


Packers’ Cans 


Highest Class Service. Bliss and Max Ams Closing 
Machines. Rail, State Road, and Water Shipments 


CAMBRIDGE, MD., U. S. A. 


PEAS”). BEANS -  - CORN 


\ 


Dy 
ROGERS BROS. SEED COMPANY 
Breeders and Growers 


326 West Madison Illinois 


For a Better ; Kook-More Koils 


Copper Steam Jacketed Kettles 


Copper Steam Tilting Kettles 
Improved Brush Finishers 
1 Indiana Paddle Finishers 
give the raw stock Indiana No. 10 Fillers 
a soaking and pre- Indiana Grading Tables 
Indiana Corn Shakers 
ually accomplished 
by the use of the | AN Mi Who Can’t Sell 
oakin P 
Chili Sauce Now ? 


INDIANAPOLIS This machine pre- | 
pares the raw stock 
ndiana Continuous Pumpkin 

Wilters, ‘ so perfectly, so eco- 
Pulp Pumps 
mace Cypress Tanks nomically,you can t 
Monarch Washers afford to ignore this 
Monarch Scalders 


Use ‘“‘CLEVO”’ Which Is Heat, Acid and Rust Resisting. 1 


| 
| 
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News Around 
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The Industry 


The Doings of Canners and Others in All Sections of the Country— 
A Family Chat of Every Day Doings. 


CALIFORNIA 
Add Dry Fruit Packing Plant—Bisceglia Bros., op- 
erating a cannery on Monterey Road, San Jose, Cal., 
will add a dried fruit packing plant to cost $30,000. 


Home Again—E. W. Stadtmuller, vice-president of 
the wholesale house of Wellman, Peck & Co., San Fran- 
cisco, has returned from a trip to Europe. 


New California Packing Corporation Building— 
The California Packing Corporation at 29th avenue 
and the Southern Pacific Railroad, Oakland, was issued 
a permit for the construction of a two-story building. 


INDIANA 
Cannery to be Reopened—After being closed for 
two years, during which time it went through a re- 
ceivership, the Wabash Canning Company will resume 
operation on corn and tomatoes this season. 


Fame Canning Company Sold—Austin Nichols & 
Co. has completed the sale of the plant of the Fame 
Canning Company, Inc., its vegetable canning subsid- 
iary, to a syndicate comprising W. B. Stokely, Jr., of 
Newport, Tenn.; Reynolds & Co., Louisville, and C. D. 
Barney & Co., New York. It will be continued as an 
independent cannery. 


Resumes Operations—The Peru Canning Company 
will resume operations on ccrn this season, after being 
closed since 1926. 


Not to Run—According to reports received, the 
Liggett Canning Company will not operate this year. 


MICHIGAN 
Look for Big Season—Hartford’s (Mich.) two can- 
neries, the Hartford Canning Company and the Van 
Buren County Canning Company, have begun the sea- 
son’s activities by canning asparagus. Both canneries 
look for an active season on both fruits and vegetables. 


NEW YORK 


Rebuilding Plant-—Curtice Bros. Co., of Rochester, 
N. Y., packers of “Blue Label” food produts, are com- 
pleting the rebuilding of their Mt. Morris (N. Y.) 
plant, which was destroyed by fire two years ago. 

The new plant and equipment will be modern in 
every particular and will be used primarily for packing 
corn and peas. 


OHIO 


Elect Officers—Bellevue Kraut & Packing Co. 
stockholders, transacting the business of their annual 
meeting, re-elected directors P. C. Kline, W. H. Erdrich, 
E. R. Erdrich, J. D. Cook, George Ebner, C. A. Gross, 
and George Nichols, of Clyde. 

The directors re-elected the following officers: 
President, P. C. Kline; Vice-President, Secretary, E. H. 
Erdrich; Treasurer, General Manager, U. H. Erdrich. 


TRI-STATES 


_ Fine Tomato Plants—“Huck” Taylor is the cham- 
pion tomato plant grower of the year. He evolved a 
new and unusual plan for growing plants, and suc- 
ceeded most admirably in producing early plants of fine 
quality. 

Attracted Attention—Many canners visited the 
Westminster plant of B. F. Shriver & Co. to inspect the 
canning of peas under vacuum. . 


; A Visitor—Roscoe Wheatley was an interested vis- 
itor of Delaware pea packers on Tuesday. 


Getting Ideas—-Davis Kirby is making the rounds 
of the best-equipped pea plants preparatory to making 
improvements in his plant another year. 


Even Break—The heavy rains of the past week re- 
tarded pea packing somewhat, but the cool weather pre- 
vailing also retarded maturing of the peas. 


Handicapped—D. E. Foote & Co. operated under 
trying and difficult conditions for a few days at their 
Crumpton plant, due to road building and operations on 
the main road leading to their factory. 


Pea Pack Up—Harold Baker completed a pack of 
unusually fine peas on the 21st. Harold has one of the 
most modern plants in the East, which enables him to 
operate with a minimum of labor. 


A Lap Ahead—Both D. E. Foote & Co. and J. Lan- 
grall & Bro., Inc., completed packing peas on the East- 
ern Shore before beginning at their Baltimore plants. 


TENNESSEE 


Building Warehouse — The Dyersburg Canning 
Company have begun construction of a concrete and 
brick two-story warehouse sixty by sixty feet. 


UTAH 

Up Against It—Faced with the Problem of hand- 
ling some five to six hundred acres of contracted peas, 
the Rocky Mountain Packing Corporation, whose plant 
at Murray was recently destroyed by fire at an esti- 
mated loss of approximately $200,000, was forced to 
shift as much of the crop as possible to Ogden and 
Woods Cross factories. Due to the lateness of the sea- 
son, no immediate steps toward rebuilding will be 
taken. 


WASHINGTON 
Doubles Capacity — The Meadowbrook Canning 
Company, Snoqualmie, Wash., has doubled the capac- 
ity of their plant also doubling bean acreage. 
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Now Is The Time 


to take those vital precautions which 
are so essential to a successful can- 
ning season. 


You cannot safely disregard the fact 


that your property is subject to loss 
by fire. 


A serious fire now or at any time 
during the canning season would be 
disastrous unless you were protected 
by adequate fire insurance. Such 
protection is an absolute promise 
that you would be reimbursed for 
any fire loss you might sustain. 


This protection is provided by 


Canners Exchange Subscribers 


at 


Warner Inter-Insurance Bureau 


at a low net cost averaging 62c below 
the ordinary rates. 


At this low cost you cannot afford to 
take chances with an_ insufficient 
amount of protection. 


Write or wire at once for the addi- 
tional insurance you need to protect 
your increasing values. 


LANSING B. WARNER, Incorp. 
155 East Superior Street 
Chicago, Illinois 
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« be The Nation’s Birthday is 
here again. Another 
milestone in the progress 
of our country. 


- What changes a century and a half have 


witnessed ! 


The food requirements of a nation have 
changed completed. The canning indus- 
try has brought the freshness of the sum- 


mer garden to the dinner tables of the 
world. 


Modern canning methods have made this 
possible. High speed automatic mac- 


hinery has solved the problem of pro- 
duction. 


Have you kept pace with the changing 
times and methods? Is your cookroom 
fully automatic ? Are you heating up 
and cooling down retorts with every 
batch ofcans? Wasting fuel, steam and 
money in your cookroom? 

The A-B Cookroom corrects all that. A-B 
Cookers are always at starilizing temperature, 
the coolers are alwayscool. No heating up 
and cooling down. No waste fuel or steam. 
That’s the reason why A-B Cookrooms only 
require half the boiler capacity. - There’s an 


A-B Cooker for your product. Write our 
nearest office about it. 


ANDERSON-BARNGROVER MFG. CO. 
Factory and General Offices: San Jose, Calif. 


Third & Dillon Sts., Baltimore, Md. 
844 Rush Street, Chicago, III. 


= 
Another 
= 
q 
— 
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GOVERNMENT STANDARDS FOR SAUERKRAUT 


AUERKRAUT, canned, shall be fancy grade. 
se Packed from 1928 crop. Shall be made in the 
proper manner under sanitary conditions from 
clean, sound, well matured, properly prepared cabbage, 
from which the coarse outer green leaves and stalks 
have been removed; shall be thoroughly fermented, of 
light color and cut in fine long shreds. The finished 
preduct shall contain not less than 1 per cent acid, ex- 
pressed as “Lactic Acid.” Shall be solid pack, so much 
so that when the contents are emptied out of the can 
they will stand alone in a solid mass. Shall be of such 
a character and so packed into the tin that it shows 
minimum drained weights for the specified time, as fol- 
lows: 

No. 214 tins, 23 ounces; No. 10 tins, 80 ounces. 

To be packed in sanitary commercial tins, size No. 
214, 24 tins toacase. Size No. 10, 6 tins to a case. 

Tins to bear regular commercial labels, and cases 
to be substantial and well made. 

Bidders are required to furnish six No. 10 tins as 
samples. In addition to the above requirements, 
samples and deliveries to pass this specification must 
score not less than 90 points on the basis of the fol- 
lowing scale: 


Freedom from core, foreign material, etc. Sample No. 
0-2 

Color 
5-8 


Off color (dark brown, pink, black, etc.).. 0-4 
Cut 


Long thin shreds of practically uniform 


-15 
Long thin shreds of reasonably uniform 
Short of thick shreds, irregular................ 0-8 
Texture 
Crispy, firm, yet easily masticated........... 18-20 
Reasonably firm and Crisp................:::000000 15-17 
Hard, tough, soft, mushy...................cesses0s 0-9 
Flavor ‘ 
Highly pleasing and characteristic.......... 35-40 
Somewhat lacking but good...................06 27-34 


Definitely lacking characteristic flavor....20-26 
Off, undesirable, insipid, too salty, too 


Total quality of merchandise, uniformity of qual- 
ity of bid samples and uniformity of quality of mer- 
chandise delivered under the contract is a requirement. 


INDIANA TOMATOES CLEANED UP 


Says Searle-Brooks Brokerage Co., of Indianapolis, 
Ind., under date of June 23, 1928: 

“We do not recall any time in the past decade 
that tomatoes have been so well cleaned up in In- 
diana. Very few packers have anything at all. 
This has resulted in renewed interest in future 
tomatoes. The tomato crop will be late on account 
of scarcity of plants earlier in the season, and 
while corn was planted under favorable conditions, 
daily rains have prevented proper cultivation. 
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Some packers claim that sweet corn has been dam- 
aged 20 per cent in the past ten days’ storms. We 
are not attempting to prophesy the pack of either 
commodity, but the scarcity of spot tomatoes, corn 
and tomato puree cannot help but make a stronger 
future market. The Alaska pea pack has started 
in a small way, but daily rains are doing great 
damage to the crop. 


GOVERNMENT’S EXTENSION WORK 
Tt. Federal Government spends $8,600,000 an- 


nually on agricultural extension work in the 
United States, an average of seven cents for each 
person in the country, the Director of Extension Work 
of the Department of Agriculture, Dr. C. W. Warbur- 
ton, stated in an address before the 22nd annual meet- 
ing of the American Society of Agricultural Engineers. 


EMBARGO ON INFERIOR SARDINES IN CUBA 


HE Spanish trade is undoubtedly being hurt by 

the embargo placed by the Cuban government 

against the importation of cheaper grades of sar- 
dines, squids, known as “chocos,” and cuttlefish and 
kinds of fish known as “chicharros” and “espadines,” 
according to a report of Jiine 7 from American Com- 
mercial Attache Frederick Todd, at Havana. The “chi- 
carros” referred to, it is understood, are small fish put 
up and marketed as sardines. They are evidently 
either very carelessly handled or are a class of fish 
which the trade considers harmful to health. In the 
past it has been a common occurrence in Havana of 
families being poisoned by the use of these very cheap 
types of so-called sardines. It is the idea in Cuba that 
it is not only a case of substitution of an entirely differ- 
ent species of fish or minnow, but that the packing is 


done in such a way as to make them very dangerous 
food. 


DEATH OF SENATOR H. A. RICHARDSON 


FTER an illness of a month, former United States 
Senator Harry A. Richardson, of Dover, Del., died 
Saturday, June 16, 1928, at his home, in his 75th 

year. Senator Richardson, at his death, was president 
and owner of the Richardson & Robbins canning estab- 
lishment of Dover, one of the oldest canning establish- 
ments, having been founded in 1856. Mr. Richardson 
succeeded his father in the business 34 years ago. He 
commeiced work in the factory at the age of 16. He 
was born in Camden, Del., on January 1st, 1853, the 
son of Alden B. Richardson, also a senator at one time. 

For many years Mr. Richardson was president of 
the First National Bank of Dover, of the Dover Gas 
Light Company, which he established, and of the Kent 
Club of Dover. 

In 1907 he was elected by the Legislature as 
United States Senator. After serving his term of six 
years, he returned to his business here. A few years 
azo his son assumed charge of the manayement, but 
the e'der Richardson retained the presidency. 

Senator Richardson was the Republican nominee 
for Governor in 1890 against Robert J. Reynolds, 
Democrat, and was defeated by a majority of 600. 

Mr. Richardson’s mother, the former Lucy Stet- 
son, was a descendant of Elizabeth Penn, an aunt of 
William Penn. 
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OYSTER STEAM BOX 


With improved sliding doors, 
doing away with the hinged 
tracks, giving increased service 


Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co. 


MACHINE AND BOILER WORKS 


2639 Boston Street Baltimore, Md. 
WORKS 
ATLANTIC WHARF, BOSTON STREET & LAKEWOOD AVE. 
BALTIMORE - MARYLAND 


. Denver, Detroit, New Orleans, New York 


LABELS 


Is your Brand protected? Our 
trade mark bureau is at your ser- 
vice. Ask Gamse -- “he knows”. 


H.GAMSE BRO 
Lithographers 


GAMSE BUILDING 
BALTIMORE MARYLAND 
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THIS Company is the largest 
and oldest manufacturer of 
a complete line of high grade District Sales Office. 


AMERICA 


COKE 


Tin Plates 


Quality Products 


For full information 


We are producing a superior 
quality of Coxe Tin PLaTEs 
specially adapted to the require- 
ments of the canning and packing 
industry. Demand AMERICAN 
CoxeEs—the best obtainable. 


We manufacture a complete line of Sheet == 
and Tin Mill Products—Black Sheets, Gal- 
vanized Sheets, Tin and Terne Plates, Etc. 


AMERICAN SHEET AND TIN PLATE CO 


DISTRICT SALES OFFICES: Chicago, Cincinnati 


Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, St. Louis 

Pacific Coast Representatives : United States 

Steel Products Company, San Francisco Y, 

Los Angeles, Portland, Seattle y 
ExportRepresentatives : 

United States Steel Product 


Company 
New York Cit: 


All Products cooked SUCCESSFULLY, ONLY 
in RETORTS— No Breakdowns! 

IMPROVED STEEL PROCESS RETORT. 
Constructed to use either dry steam or open bath 
process. 


MADE. 


ZASTROW 
MACHINE CO. 


Inc. 


1404-1410 
THAMES STREET 
BALTIMORE - MD. 
SUCCESSORS TO 


GEO.W. ZASTROW 


— 
MPANY, Pittsburgh, Pa. Bk 
YW: 
4 
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Wanted and For Sale. 


This is a page that must be read each week to be appreciated. You are unlikely to be interested every week in 
what is offered here, but it is possible you will be a dozen times in the year. If you fail to see and accept 
your opportunity your time is lost, together with money. Rates upon application. 
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For Sale— Machinery 


FOR SALE— Three rebuilt Universal Tomato Fillers in 
first class working condition. Also two Rotary ex- 
hausters, slightly used. 

Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 


FOR SALE— 
1 Monitor String Bean Cutter. 
1 No. 10 Syruper. 
4 Peerless Huskers. 
2 Invincible Huskers. 
Address Box A-1591 care of The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE— 


Sprague Continuous Tomato Steamer, $250.00 

Sprague Universal Liquid Filler & Syruper for 

No. 1 cans, $300.00 

Sprague Gravity Pulp Tester, $50.00 

sets inside section Sprague-Lowe flash coils, each 

$125.00 

500 gallon Cypress Tanks, each $40.00 

Sprague Rotary Tomato Washer, $150.00 

Kern Finisher, wood body, $150.00 

Right System Tomato Scalder, $200 00 

Model M. Sprague Corn Cutters each $175.00 

Harris Hoist with 50 feet of cable and track, 

$200.00 

Fairbanks double action Steam Pump, 2 inch suc- 

tion, $75.00 

25h. p. Steam Engine, $200.00 

30 h. p. Steam Engine, automatic governor, 

$200.00 

25 bushels Stowell’s Evergreen Seed Corn, 
bushel, $4.00 

1 80h.p. Horizontal, Return, Tubular Boiler, $400.00 

1 50h. p. Vertical Boiler, $250.00 

Large quantity of Conveyor Chain for conveying raw 

corn, bevelled gears, head shafts, sprockets and 

pulleys. 

Address Box A-1557 care of The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—15 H. P. Erie Slide Valve Steam Engine, 
horizontal type. Burt Labeling Machine for No. 2 
cans. Burt Labeling Machine for No. 38cans. All 
first class order. Two Steam Pumps 2 x 3 x 3. 

John W. Bay & Co., 
Perryman, Md. 


per 


FOR SALE—200 gal. copper steam jacketed kettles, re- 
conditioned, excellent value. 


Address Box A-1593 care of The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—Two White Viner Feeders. 
Oswego Preserve Co. 
Oswego, N. Y. 


FOR SALE—New Copper Steam Jacketed Kettles and 
Mixers, twelve sizes, 15 to 500 gallon, always in 
stock, all extra heavy and tested 225 pounds pres- 
sure. AlsoNew Copper Pulp Coils in stock, for 1000 
gallon tanks. 

Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, 
Hamilton, Ohio 


FOR SALE—15 Carloads Machinery Bargains. 
Practically new canning machinery for all purposes, 
in stock at our Baltimore plant. Tell us what you 
want. Write for bargain list. 

. K. Robins & Co., Inc. 
Lombard & Concord Sts., Baltimore 


FOR SALE—Two rebuilt Souder Continuous Cookers, 
475 can capacity. Good ds new. Alsoone 325 can 
cooker in excellent condition. Bargains. 

Souder Mfg. Co., 
Bridgeton, N. J. 


FOR SALE—Having sold a large percentage of mac- 
hinery previously advertised, I now offer for quick 
sale at sacrifice prices a revised list as follows. 

1 Ayars Pea Filler for No. 2. cans with attachment 
for No. 1 cans, new from the factory. 

| Sprague-Sells Large Capacity Blancher. 

1 Sprague-Sells Six Pocket Syruper. 

1 Atoz Labeling Machine. For Nos. 1, 2, 24 and 8 tins. 

1 Monitor Y Style Washer. 

1 No. 5 PeerlessExhauster. ForNos. 1, 2, 3 and 10 tins. 

| Invincible Pea Re-cleaner. 

1 Incline Pea Re-cleaner. 

| Sprague-Sells Pea Hopper. 

3 No. 7 Clipper Pea Cleaners. 

1 Lewis Bean Cutter. 

1 Cyclone Pulp Machine. 

| No. 78 Permutit Clarifying Filter. 

1 Class E Reeves Transmission Pulley. 

1 Huntley Variable Speed Pulley. 

10 Coons Semi-Apple Slicers. 

16 Boutell Apple Peelers. 

6 Robins 40’’ Process Kettles. 

| No. 4 Monitor Bean Grader. - 

3 Monitor Cherry Pitters. 

6 Tag Pressure Regulators. 

1 Robins Steam Hoist. 

1 14’’ Can Conveyer. 

1 Wooden Tank 3’ x 4’ x 14’. 

2000 Wired Bottom Pea or Cherry Boxes. 

All of the above offerings are either new or in good 


condition. 
D. C. Asper 
Aspers, Adams Co., Pa. 


FOR SALE—1 M and § 6 pocket filler for No. 1, 2 and 


3cans. Practically new. 


1 latest model Knapp labeling machine, same as new. 


H. S. Pulse & Co., 
Lynchburg, Ohio 


Priced to sell. 
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FOR SALE—2 Monitor Pea Cleaners, | Monitor Pea POSITION WANTED - By middle age gentleman. This manisa 


quality Pea packer. Very good any where in plant. Knows all 
grader, 4 Pea Cleaners for Viner Stations, 3 Auto- up to date machines. 20 years in the game. ill go anywhere. gett 


matic Dumping Scales for weighing Peas, 4 Ham- Address Box B-1578 care of The Canning Trade. 
acheck Tailers, 2 Squirrel Cage Frames, 4 Conveyors WANTED — Position as Superintendent-Processor in up-to-date 
for Drawing Peas from yard to Viners, 2 Conveyors Cannery, where promotion will be possible. Age 38 years, 
for taking chaff from back of Viners to Stack, 2 Pick- American with twenty years experience in canning products, ten 
ing Tables 13 feet long, | picking table 20 feet long, years of which time I have been Manager-Superintendent. Am 
3-250 Gallon wooden brine tanks, 1-20 H. P. Motor, steadily employed and references are available. 


Address Box B-1588 care of The Canning Trade. 
Gas, Steam Engines and boiler for Viner Stations, 20 2 . 
galvanized Iron Pea Boxes, Clutch pulleys, beveled WANTED— Position as Manager or Superintendent of Fruit and 
Gears, Shafting, belting and hangers, pumps of dif- — ied man, 

‘ ence, thoroughly understand the growing of produce, packing, 
feren t kinds, 6 kettles and 2 hoists. All in good mec warehousing, and office word. Am thoroughly reliable and can 
hanical condition. ; furnish references. Satisfactory reason for making change. 

Oswego Preserving Company Address Box-B 1592 care of The Canning Trade. 
Oswego, N. Y. 
MONARCH 
Miscellancous A Line-up for Economy 


In Tomato Operations | 
Washing and Scalding equip- st 
ment frequently represents an 
important factor between pro- 
fitable or unprofitable tomato 


operations. For the utmost 

in economy and efficiency in- i 

otary Washer Send for booklet. 


WANTED—To rent for season 1928 Haller, 18 tube 
Catsup filler and Goldy Capper. Must be in good 
condition. 

Address Box A-1595 care of The Canning Trade. 


Machinery—Wanted 


WANTED—Good 500 gallon second hand Copper Kettle 
3 inch bottom outlet, 1 inch steam inlet, 1 inch exhaust S. ©). R AND ALL'S SOn 
to stand 100 lbs. steam pressure. Furnish price and Dalian 
complete specifications. 


Address Box A-1587 care of The Canning Trade. 


Maryland 


MONARCH 


For Sale—Plants 


AMSCAN 


CERTIFIED 


SEALING FLuIpD 
‘“‘The Golden Band’’ 


Insist on AMSCAN the per- 
fect Sealing Compound = and 
be safe. 


FOR SALE—Plants - Plants- Plants. We are raising 
plants for the canners. Tomato and Cabbage Plants. 
May we book you? If so, sooner the better. Our 
prices are right and plants good. 

Fairview Farms, Lumberton, Miss. 


CABBAGE PLANTS—Copenhagen Market andDanish 
Ballhead. $1.00 per thousand. 
Good Plants prompt shipments—Well packed. Good 
delivery guaranteed. 
J. P. Councill Co. 


TRY “TOWNSEND” AT OUR RISK ( 


The Choice of the Careful Buyer 


Positions— Wanted 


POSITION WANTED~—As Production Manager or Superintendent. | 
Have had twenty years experience packing corn, peas, tomatoes, 
string beans, beets, anda general line of canned vegetables. | 


If you are going to need 


a String Bean Cutter this (| 
Capable of taking charge of factory or group of factories with 


large production. Specialized for a number of years in tomatoes 
and tomato products. Understand all branches of business from 
field to customers warehouse. Best of references. 

Address Post Office Box 296, Paris, Ky. 


POSITION WANTED- As Manager or Processor. A reliable 
packer of Peas and full line of Vegetables, fruits and table con- : 
diments in tin and glass. Married man with family. A-1 re- “Your bean cutung Burton, Cook & Co 
can be furnished. Available for immediate engage- when TOWNSEND 


x 


year send us your order 
now: we are booked up 
for a month ahead and we 
do not want to disappoint 


3 
4 
SEAL) 
INE CO., NEW YORK i ae 
________ 
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CAN PRICES 
HANSEN 


MASTER - BUILT: 


Pea and Bean Filler 
Conveyor Boot 
Corn Cooker Filler 


1928 Season Prices 


The American Can Company announces the 
following term contract prices, F.O.B. its 


Fruit and Vegetable Filler factories, for Standard Sizes of Sanitary 
Automatic Tomato Filler Cans for the Central and Eastern parts of 
Sanitary Can Washer the United States: 


Automatic Kraut Filler 
Beet Topper 


Automatic Quality Pea Grader 
Hansen Canning Machinery Corp. | eo 
Cedarburg, Wis. 
| 
50 Years of Service to Canners SALES AGENCY—with Warehouse and 
Thos J Meehan & Co i Service facilties, open for quality Food Pro- 
ducts for North Carolina. Following with best 
: 11 W. Redwood Street, Baltimore Md. Jobbers and local Chain Stores. 
BROKERS and COMMISSION MERCHANTS & 
LL Canners’ Accounts Solicited for Tip-Top Buyers. =| Box 1323 t Raleigh, N. C. ~ 
SOUDER MFG. CO. —Since 1913— Reference: National Bank of Baltimore 
CANNED FOODS BROKERS COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
Tables Howard E. Jones & Co., Inc. 
onel Crushers 
ee ae ee BRIDGETON, N. J. 200-202 E. Lombard St. at Calvert St., Baltimore, Md. 


YOUR FOR 


QUALITY 


Oar seed peas possess ability to carry 


into your can 


GALLATIN VALLEY SEED COMPANY 
BOZEMAN, MONTANA 


Let us quote for contract growing or for prompt shipment 
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CANNED FOOD PRICES 


Prices given represent the lowest figure generally i 

quoted for lots of wholesal rm 

otherwise noted) and subject to the customary discount for cash. Many canners for 
? 


may take less for a personal reason, but these prices re i 
New York prices corrected by our Special Correspondent. In column headed “N. Y.” indicates f. 0. b. factory 


CANNED FRUITS—Continued 


Canned Vegetables CANNED VEGETABLES—Continued 


Balto. N.Y. 
ASPARAGUS® (California) SAUER KRAUT? Seconds, Yellow, No. 8 
Balto. N.Y. Standard, No. 2 Selected Yellow, No. 3 = es 
mall, No. 2% 1.00 1.10 ndards, No. 2, i 
Green Mammoth, No. $8.50 1.40 1.40 No. 8 
No. 10 1.50 Seconds, No.3, in water... 
fedium, No, 3 1.50 onds, 3, in Water 
Tips, White, Mammoth, No. 1 $3.50 SUCCOTASH? Extra Standards, No. 3, in Syrup. 120 
reen, Mammoth, No. 1 40 3.50 o. 10 ifornia Bartletts, Standard, ....... i 
Standard Green Gorn, Dried Limas.. 1.20 1.30 2:88 
BAKED BRANSS (Triple) No. 2 (with tomatoes)........ Stankerd 2.75 
SWEET POTATOES? PINEAPPLE* 
No. 2 85 80.90 Bahama, Sliced, Extra, No. 1.15 
No. 3 Sliced, Extra Stand: 
In Sauce, 18 oz 1.15 1.25 andard, No. 2 
B: Go ndard, No. 2 
Fancy, No. 2, f. Grated, Extra, No. vt Sani HH 
Standard Cut Green, No. 10........ iain No. 3 Crushed, Extra, No. 10.... 725 10-00 
Standard Whole Green, No. Qe sss = F. 0. B. Co Eastern Pie, Water, No. 10... sie 
Limas, Fancy Green, No. 2... Bio 1 Black. Water No 
Limas, Fancy Green, No. 2.20 F. O. B. Co Red, Water, NO. 
Standard White and Green, No. 2 1.20 No. 2 Black, Syrup, NO. 2Qeoccccccccc, 2.00 ne 
Standard White and Green, on fe, Syrup, No. 2.00 
Red Kidney, Standard No. 95 F. 0. B. Go STRAWBE! 
Standard, No. 10 4.75 0. 8 1/20 
BEETS Lis Preserved, No. 2 
3.75 4.00 
F. O. B. Co 
Baby, No. 2 1.75 1.85 3.50 3.90 
No. TOMATO PUREEt FRUITS FOR 
Cut, No. 2 100 110 Stock............ No. 2% 4.25 3.80 
Cut No. 10... Standard No. 1, Trimmings............ 
e, No. 4.25 4.75 No. 10 Trimmings Y 
Sliced, No. 10 4.50 5.00 2.75 3.25 
CARROTS? Canned Fish 
Standard Sliced, No. 1,00 1.10 Canned Fruits ROE 
Ze 
Standard Diced, 1.00 1.10 APPLES* (F. 0. B. Factory) 15 1s 
ced, No. 4.00 4.50 Maine, No. 10 eas . 1.30 1.50 
Standard Evergreen, No. 1.15 Standard. Ho, 2, Factory, 16 1.40 1.55 
Standard Shoepeg, No. 2 Flats, cases, 4 d 
Extra Standard Shoeper, No. 2 APRICOTS® (California) eases, 4 doz 
Standard Grushed, No. 8.00 143 158 
F. 0. B. Co 1.05 1.45 Selects, 6 oz 
: 
Standard, Gplit, No. Boarnsccwnnnccunee 1.00 LIS No. 10 6.75 Red Alaska, Tall, N 
andard. Split 1.00 1.15 No 2 prejerve i 6.75 ad Alasks, Tall, No. 3.50 3.05 
Flat, Now 
OKRA AND TOMATOES? Water, No. 2...... 1.40 1.50 Tall 
No. 2 1.35 1.85 Extra Preserved, No. 2 Dry, No. 1 1.70 
\. ae Red Pitted, No. 10 Wet, No. 1, Large 1.85 1.75 
Sour Pitted Red, 10s........ SARDINES (Domestic), per cas 
No, 1 Sieve, No. 9 2.50 F. B. Eastport, Me., 1927 pack 
- O. B. Co. 4 Oil, Keyless 
No. 2 Sieve, No. 2 Fancy, No. 2% i], Decorated 
No. 8 Sieve, No. 2 — Standard, No. 2 1.10 1.20 %4 Mustard, Keyless me 
No. 10 yless.. +3.90 
No. 4 Sieve, No. 2 5.50 5.75 Carton 19.90 
B. Co. "90° ACHES* Mustard, Keyless 
No. 5 Sieve, No. 2 California, %. per ¢ 16:00 
No. 4 Sieve, No. 10... 178 (635 Choice, We. 2 2°05 TUNA FISH (California), per case 
Ey. No. eve, No. 1... .6744 _.95 Extra Sliced 2.85 White, 
J. Extra Std., No. 2 Sieve, No. 1 80 1.00 Sliced Yellow, No. 1 1.20 a ae ee 
Fancy Petit Pois, No. 1......... White, No. 2....... 1.40 1.50 White’ 14.00 14.50 
PUMPKIN? Extra Standard White, No. 8... 176 Bie Fn, 7780 
Standard, No. 3 1.05 Seconds, White, No. 3....... “ 14s 14:00 
No. 10 Standard Yellow, No. 2... Striped, 14s 6.25 
stra Standard Yellow, No. Yellow, 1s 
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Corrugated Containers 
Sor Strength,Security and Economy 


: Safeguard that ‘‘Last Operation’’ 
| Mr. Canner: 


Consider your investment . . . engineering skill. . . the little refinements that dis- 
tinguish your product. . . quality raw materials... manufacturing efficiency. . . 
rigid inspection. . . and still the process is not complete. You have yet to see that 
the shipment reaches your customer in good order. 


The ‘‘Last Operation’’—getting your product from your shipping department to 
your customer’s receiving department—is a most important one, and its success or 
failure is entirely dependent upon your shipping container. 

In the assembling and testing of our Corrugated Containers, we aim to maintain 
that essential degree of strength and security, and still build boxes that are most 
economical to pack and ship. 


You need have no worry about that ‘‘Last Operation’” when GIBRALTAR 
supplies your Corrugated Shipping Containers. 


GIBRALTAR CORRUGATED PAPER CO,., Inc. 
Bergen Turnpike & 36¢h Street, North Bergen.N_]. 


Be 
i 
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Allied [ndustries 


ESTABLISHED 


arkets 


BALTIMORE, JULY 2, 1928 


WEEKLY REVIEW 


A Request for Crop Reports—Crops in Not too Good 
Condition and Indications of Short Packs. 
Spots Improve Because of Poor 
Crop Conditions 


ROP REPORTS The most serious consideration 
C in connection with the canned foods market to- 

day, is the condition of the canning crops. There- 
fore, our Crop Reports is highly important. You will 
find some very interesting reports there this week, but 
there should be more of them. Take this as your in- 
vitation to send us a brief, accurate report on the con- 
dition of the crops which you expect to put into cans 
this season. We want it, and as we have said, this 
phase of the situation is more serious than many sup- 
pose, and possibly more serious than it has been in any 
previous year, at least in recent years. Generally 
speaking the crop situation of the country, in the vege- 
table lines, is approaching the desperate. There are 
sections where they have not seen any spring yet, and 
in almost every section there has been too much rain— 
uninterrupted downpours which have washed out crops, 
or in almost every instance rendered the ground unfit 
to work, with crops dying as a consequence. Now is 
when good, accurate crop reports mean evervthing to 
every canner. You want to know what your fellow 
canners are doing in other States and sections, and 
they want to know about you. Here is the common 
ground where you can all meet, and the resulting in- 
formation will benefit everyone. Because the jobbers 
want this information as much as you do. 


So make up your mind to keep in close touch with 
us; furnish frequent reports of the exact conditions 
at the time of writing, and a little effort on each one’s 
part in this way will produce a tremendous amount of 
vital information. 


Crops—It is now so late that we can afford to 
speak plainly of the tomato crop situation. To have 
done so earlier might have caused added efforts to in- 
crease the acreages. It is now too late. There is but 
a moderate acreage in, and much of that in poor con- 
dition. Plants are scarce everywhere, and what are 
in the fields have in many cases been washed out, and 


in others it has not been possible to cultivate them 
properly. Tomatoes set in July, even if they can find 
the plants, will have scant chance for a crop. The to- 
mato canners were “blue” over market conditions, 
many canneries went out of business and others de- 
cided not to run. The stage is set for a small output 
of canned tomatoes in 1928. That may sound like a 
rash statement in view of the well unknown uncer- 
tainty of the festive tomato; but that is as it now 
looks, taking the country all over. 

There are those who figure that having had too 
much rain in the past months, the hot summer will 
come on with no rain, and the sickly plants of all kinds 
will suffer from the drought. It often works that way. 

Corn is suffering somewhat as are tomatoes, be- 
cause corn cannot stand wet feet in its early days. It 
sickens, and turning yellow seldom amounts to much 
thereafter. And there have been many sweet corn 
fields plowed up and field corn replanted, in the hope of 
getting that crop through before late frost. The acre- 
age of corn is also moderate, and if the resulting crop 
is packed to good quality there will not be too much 
by a very big margin. 

Peas seem to have come through the wet, cool spell 
in better condition, as might have been expected. They 
made good vine growth in the wet and the coolness 
saved the peas from becoming hard. Some acreage 
has been lost, but generally the crop is now spoken of 
as 90 per cent, and so far the quality resulting has been 
very fine. If the pea canning season runs through in 
that way the market will take care of the pea pack. 
But if it turns hot and dry the balance of this month 
the pea canners will have to exercise rare judgment 
and much courage, to allow the fields to go to seed 
rather than into the cans. - If they put those few fields 
into cans they will ruin the market on all their pack. 
Western Maryland and Indiana are now busy with 
their peas, and the quality is fine. Later New York 
and Wisconsin will get busy, but it will be after the 
middle of the month, a very late start. The chances 
are better for peas, but the danger has not all passed. 


HE MARKET—For the tomato canner the best 

| advice that can be given is to close his books and 
lock his warehouse, holding what spots he has to 
piece out the late packing season, and at prices much 
better than now seen. Spot tomatoes ought to clean 
out to the last case before new goods can be produced; 
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and if the new pack is put up as fine standards or ex- 
tras, the market will continue up as the season prog- 
resses and fall comes on. No standards should be 
packed. 

In corn there is no good reason for the present 
weakness continuing. Spots are cleaned down to the 
point where the new pack will not more than make up 
a year’s requirements. That is as it looks now, at 
least. 

The fine quality of the pea pack will make it justly 
worth more money and will clean out the pack in a 
steady, sure manner. Peas may get through without 
hurt, but if so they will be the only crop to do so. 

Stringless beans are worrying the canners who 
sold heavily of futures. The kind of weather we have 
had will.make a bean crop. Every day the situation 
seems to grow stronger. 

In fruits the situation also grows stronger. Fruit 
crops are generally quite good, and with a good apple 
crop, and a big peach crop the canners of fruits must 
watch their steps. Sour cherries, you will note in all 
reports at hand, are in a sorry position, with only a 
small percentage of a crop and pack possible. That 
is quick answer to the cherry market raid attempted 
last week. 

On the coast the fruit canners are handling their 
situation in a wise manner, determined to use only fine 
fruit and to hold their packs within easy compass. 

And the fish canners also seem to be coming into 
their innings. There is little or no shrimp to be found; 
oysters while not scarce are scarce enough to make a 
very firm market. Salmon is feeling better demand 
with the coming summer, and the sardine fishermen 
have finally found that sardines have not disappeared 
from the waters. 

The markets in all other section are well reported 
herein. 


CHICAGO MARKET 


By “Wrangler,” 
Special Correspondent “The Canning Trade.” 


THE CANNING TRADE 


Weather Warmer After Cold and Rain—Canning Crops 
Growing Rapidly—Small Sales of Spot Corn 
and Tomatoes—Pea Packing in Full Blast. 
Vacations and, Inventories Hold 
Jobbers’ Attention 

Chicago, June 29, 1928. 


E have had a record downfall of rain in Chi- 
cago and vicinity, which ceased Wednesday of 
last week, and then the weather turned warmer. 
In the meantime, during the rains, the temperature 
was almost a record for cold as compared with the 
dates of previous years. The thermometer dropped at 
one time to 51 degrees, and the office buildings all 
started their furnaces, but the apartment buildings as 
usual permitted their tenants to turn blue and suffer 
while their teeth chattered with the cold. 
The big Democratic Convention at Houston, Texas, 
which is on this week, has been diverting the attention 
f buyers, brokers, and canners from the canned foods 
business to politics. 
I listened to that keynoter speech of Claude 
ri. .adio, and it was a most terrific and 
powerful arraignment of the opposite party. He did 
not refer to the prohibition issue by a single word, en- 
tirely ignoring that issue. 
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It was such a powerful speech that, although I 
have announced last week that if Smith, of New York, 
was nominated by the Democrats, he would be woefully 
beaten at the polls by Hoover and the women voters on 


the whiskey issue, Bowers speech was so powerful and 


so unanswerable that I have crawled up on the fence 
again and don’t want to make any more political pre- 
dictions for the present. 

I heard Bryan make his Cross of Gold speech here 
in Chicago when he was first nominated for the presi- 
dency, but I have never heard anything to surpass the 
Bowers keynote speech at Houston. 

All the papers, even the great Republican organs, 
have given the Bowers address full publication and it 
will undoubtedly have a tremendous influence in the 
election next November. 

Canners of peas are all busy with canning the crop, 
and corn and tomato growers are all busy in planting 
and cultivating the crops and haven’t much time for 
politics or for promoting the sale of whatever surplus 
they have. 


After the eight days of rain, which have flooded 
the city of Chicago and suburbs, the weather has 
turned warm, and we are having our first indications 
of summer. I learn that the canning territory of the 
Central West has been having warmer weather and 
that canning crops have been making rapid growth. 

There is an important “new competition” that 
canners have been overlooking and that is the extra- 
ordinary effort that the manufacturers of all kinds of 
cereals have been making, in a few years past, to edu- 
cate the people to use their products in many forms. 

Their efforts have been successful too, and the in- 
troduction and promotion of the use of so many, and 
so many kinds of cereals, unquestionably interferes 
with the use and consumption of canned foods. 

All the wholesale grocers of any size and all the 
chain stores are having lines of cereals put up under 
their private brands, and are working hard on them, 
and the nationally advertised cereals have attained to 
an enormous sale. 


Canned Corn—I have heard of some sales of stand- 
ard No. 2 corn in the Central West this past week at 
90c f. o. b. cannery for spot goods, but in small lots, 
because there are no large lots to be had, while extra 
standard No. 2 corn is to be had for $1, and fancy 
Country Gentleman for $1.15, all f. 0. b. canneries. 

Canned Tomatoes—Warehouse stock for spot to- 
matoes, held in the Chicago warehouses are in control 
of the market at 85c for standard 2s and $1.20 for 
standard 3s for Eastern stock of fair quality, prices 
f. o. b. Chicago warehouse. 

Futures are apparently not interesting the whole- 
salers very much, and I can hear of no contracts of 
consequence being closed. 

Canned Peas—Canners are busy with their out- 
put and some of them are sending samples of their new 
packing to their brokers and asking for best bids for 
prompt shipment. 

Interregnum—The approaching fourth of J uly, the 
coming of the vacation season, and the stock of inven- 
tory taking which many wholesale grocers feature on 
July first are all operating, so I hear, to slow up the 
canned foods business, and brokers are not very op- 
timistic about the prospect for sales for the coming 
two weeks, and buyers are availing themselves of those 
conditions to hold off buying, as there is at present but 
little speculative outlook in the canned foods markets. 
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NEW YORK MARKET 


By “New York Stater,” 
Special Correspondent “The Canning Trade.” 


Routine Trading—Tomato Market Bullish, But Without Price 
Change — Indiana Well Cleaned Out — Corn Unchanged— 
New Peas Move Well—Better Runs of Sardines—Some 
New California Fruit Prices Heard—Hot Weather 
Helps Salmon—Buying Asparagus— Buy- 
ing Northwestern Fruits 

New York, June 28, 1928. 


OUTINE—Trading has continued along routine lines in the 
R local market this week. The vacation season has entered 

into the situation, and is tending to make for rather quiet 
trading on spot materials. Distributors are apparently well cov- 
ered on their requirements for most materials over the summer 
months, and additional buying is principally in the nature of 
filling-in orders. Interest in the new pack situation continues 
keen, with crop prospects and reports of early packing opera- 
tions coming in for considerable attention. 

Southern Tomatoes—Reports from Maryland are a little 
more bullish this week, although prices as yet have shown no 
advances. Better buying has developed on the stronger advices, 
however. For prompt shipment, standards are quotable, f. o. b. 
canneries, at 57%c for 1s, 77%c to 80c for 2s, $1.15 to $1.17% 
for 3s, and $3.50 to $3.60 for 10s. Futures have developed rela- 
tively little activity, the market being quoted at 47%c to 50c 
for 1s, 75c for 2s, $1.15 for 3s, and $3.60 for 10s, cannery basis. 
Canners are talking a short pack in the Tri-States this year. 

Western Tomatoes—While Indiana packers are reported to 
have made material progress in cutting down their surplus 
stocks, the market is still easy in the Mid-West. Spots are 
quotable at 82%%c for 2s and $1.30 for 3s. Futures offer at 80c 
for 2s, $1.25 for 3s, and $3.50 for 10s, with the usual differen- 
tials on extra standards and fancies. The California situation 
is strong. Old packs are practically all liquidated, and reports 
concerning the new pack indicate a sharp curtailment in acre- 
age, with material falling off in the pack in sight. 


Corn—The situation with respect to standard corn has 
show little change during the past week. The undertone is still 
easy, and while standard crushed is still quoted at $1.00 per 
dozen, canneries, buyers are looking for concessions when com- 
ing into the market. Western canners are offering prompt ship- 
ment corn at around 90c per dozen, f. o. b. canneries. Futures 
are rather slow. 


Peas—There has been a good movement of new pack South- 
ern stocks, but evidently supplies are quite liberal. While the 
market has been quoted at 95c to $1.00 per dozen for 4s Alaskas 
for prompt shipment, some business is reported to have gone 
through at 90c. The market for Western peas has shown little 
modification during the week. Demand for carry-over stocks 
has been fair, and packers’ holdings are light. The pack is just 
getting under way, and early shipments from Wisconsin can- 
neries are expected shortly. 

Sardines—Maine canners are reported to be granting con- 
cessions on some grades, but there has been no general lower- 
ing of prices. The run of fish has been picking up somewhat, 
and with larger supplies in sight, packers have adopted more 
moderate price views on the odds and ends of 1927 packs re- 
maining in their warehouses. Demand has been fair, with warm 
weather stimulating the inquiry somewhat. 

Beans—New pack stringless have been selling in a fair way 
on future contracts, and adverse reports regarding the progress 
of the crop, together with the bare market on old stocks, has 
kept prices in strong position. Packers in most instances are 
quoting 9214c to 95c per dozen for new pack 2s, although 90c is 
still heard in isolated cases. On standard 10s, new pack, the 
market seems firm at $4.75, with some packers refusing to book 
under $5.00. 


Pineapple—Confirmations and additional bookings on new 
pack Hawaiian pineapple have been rather free, and canners 
now have a large volume of business on their books. Jobbers 
who have made a careful check of their own holdings and the 
stocks obtainable in the open market have come to the conclu- 
sion that the statistical position of the market is sufficiently 
strong to warrant liberal operations on new pack. 

California Fruits—Tentative opening prices on new packs 
have been named by a number of the independent canners now, 
and buyers have some idea as to what may be expected when 
the large packers put out their prices, which is expected to be 
in the near future. Standard cling peaches, 2%s, are quoted 
at $1.55 in one packer’s list, which is expected to be about 5c 
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a dozen under the quotation to be made by the larger interests. 
Apricots are quoted, new pack, at $1.65 per dozen for standard 
2%s by. independent packers. The carry-over situation remains 
quite strong. Canners’ stocks are not large, and thus far hold- 
ers have shown no tendency to resort to further price cutting 
to liquidate whatever surplus stocks they may still have on 
hand. Pears and cherries in particular have been quite firm. 

_ Salmon—While the backward season has retarded consump- 
tion of salmon somewhat, the spell of hot weather during the 
past week has started the ball rolling, and jobbers anticipate a 
steady expansion in consumption over the next two months. 
Stocks on spot are not burdensome, and the Coast market is in 
good shape. The market for pinks at Seattle is quite definitely 
established at $1.85 per dozen on standard brands. The market 
for reds has not yet firmed up to any appreciable extent, and 
some fish can still be had down to $2.75 per dozen, f. o. b. 
Seattle. Chums are in nominal! position, with the market closely 
sold up. Storage stocks held by Alaska packers are reported 
to be less than half the quantity on hand a year ago at this 
time, and with the season of heaviest consumption just getting 
— way, reserve holdings are expected to be further de- 
pleted. 

_ Tuna—This item has been coming in for heavier demand 
this week, and the market has taken on considerably more activ- 
ity. Prices are firm, with local holdings light. The Coast 
market situation is firm, with canners’ holdings relatively light, 
particularly on white meat. 

_, Asparagus—Jobbers are still placing orders for small quan- 
tities of new pack asparagus. Many distributors failed to cover 
adequately at the time opening prices were announced, figuring 
it a buyers’ market, with a possibility of lower prices after the 
season had progressed. Instead, it is very much a sellers’ mar- 
ket, and buyers are now finding themselves confronted with the 
possibility of their orders being turned down unless the assort- 
ments specified meet with the approval of the canners. It is 
reported that stocks in the hands of the local distributing trade 
are quite small. 

_ Fish—Crabmeat, shrimp, lobster and oysters are all begin- 
ning to come in for a more active demand from the retail trade, 
with prices in strong position on all of these items. 

Northwest Fruits—Distributors have been closing business 
on 1928 Washington and Oregon fruits in moderately large vol- 
ume. It is reported here that cherries and pears have come in 
for a heavy demand in the Northwest this season, as a result of 
the strong market position affecting old crop stocks and con- 
tinued good consumption. 

No. 10 Fruits—Buying for the account of the summer re- 
sort trade has called attention to the paucity of stocks of gallon 
fruits held in this market. Prices have stiffened on a number 
of items, and buyers have found it necessary to go to outside 
markets in some instances to locate wanted grades and varie- 
ties. No. 10 apples in particular appear to be in strong shape, 
with good demand reported. Gallon pie apricots, peaches, cher- 
ries and pineapple are selling in good volume and are strong. 
No. 10 red sour pitted cherries are in heavy demand, and are 
quite strong, with a general scarcity of spot stocks noted. 


THE GULF STATES MARKET 


By BAYOU 
Special Correspondent of ‘‘The Canning Trade’’ 


String Beans Winding Up—Some Crops of Beans Total Fail- 
ures—Can’t Count On Crops—Demand for Okra Picking 
Up—Sweet Potatoes Waiting—Planting Oysters— 
Considering Crab Meat—Turtle Meat Ought 

To Be a Good Seller . 
Mobile, Ala., June 28, 1928. 

TRINGLESS BEANS—“It won’t be long now” and the 1928 

pack of stringless beans will pass into history in this sec- 

tion, because this coming week will about wind up all the 
bean pack. The week just passed has been a light one for the 
packers in this territory and operations will most likely cease 
after this week. In fact, some of the canreries in this section 
closed down their plants a week or ten days ago, while a few 
small plants that were beginners at the game and quoted out 
beans at a low price, were left at the post, because they found 
out that they could not get enough beans to operate and they 
closed down after a short start and left the buyers to hold the 
bag and to look elsewhere for their supply of canned beans. 

A good rule to follow on all vegetable acreage now is: 
“Don’t count the chickens before they hatch,” because somehow 
or other the plants just refuse to yield their customary crop and 
many of the plants that look so healthy and promising yield 
only a beautiful foliage and no crop. 
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The canners and crop prophets have simply been up against 
it trying to figure out the bean pack this year in this section. 
There was a very big acreage of beans planted in this section 
this season, and one that should have yielded a pack of ap- 
proximately a quarter of a million cases, but which will hardly 
yield much over 15 per cent of the expected amount. Under the 
circumstances 20 per cent of an ordinary crop yield is a con- 
servative estimate to use now in figuring any prospective vege- 
etable pack. In other words, if you packed 100 cases from an 
acre planted last year, then 20 cases to the acre is a safe esti- 
mate this season, and if you turn out more than that, you can 
thank your lucky star for your good fortune. “Be progressive, 
but conservatively progressive.” Many are blaming the slump 
in business to the presidential election and, while Mother Nature 
takes no issue with politics, yet we have no guarantee that she 
will not continue her freakish pranks well through this year— 
maybe even long after the presidential election; therefore prob- 
ably a good advice now to all vegetable packers is to watch your 
step and adjust your prices to a short crop yield and buy your- 
self a brace, if necessary, to keep your backbone from giving 
away on you, for you will need every cent that you can realize 
from your pack this year, and then you won’t get rich. The 
market is strong at $1.10 for No. 2, $1.35 for No. 2%, and 
$5.50 for No. 10, f. o. b. cannery. 

Okra—Everything seems to be working unusual in the can- 
ning industry this year. Every pack here in the last six months 
has fallen short. The fall and spring shrimp pack was exceed- 
ingly short, the oyster pack was short, and now the bean pack 
will be more than 50 per cent short; hence it is reasonable to 
expect that the okra pack will also be short, because remember 
that pretty foliage on the plants now does not mean okra in 
the cans later. 

While there is not much probability of the price of okra 
going up, yet the demand is picking up, and it is well for buyers 
to line themselves up now than to be sorry that they delayed 
later. Prices of okra are as folows: No. 2 cut okra, $1.10 per 
dozen; No. 2%, $1.35, and No. 10, $4.50. Baby Pod (whole) 
okra (futures only): No. 2, $1.35; No. 24%, $1.60, and No. 10, 
$5.50. Okra and tomato sauce is the same price as Baby Pod 
okra. All f. o. b. cannery. 

Sweet Potatoes—Sweet potatoes are still on the waiting 
list. That is, waiting for the movement in carload shipments 
to make a noticeable impression on the stock in the warehouses, 
but the old saying of “it comes to those that wait,” is a happy 
thought at this time that is bound to materialize in the case of 
this pack, because the canning of sweet potatoes this year will 
be reduced to a minimum in this section, which may mean none 
at all. Price of sweet potatos remains $1.00 per dozen for No. 
214, f. o. b. factory. 

State Planting Oysters in Alabama—Emory Akridge, chief 
oyster inspector of the Alabama Conservation Department, sta- 
tioned at Bayou La Batre, Ala., has been very busy this past 
week superintending the planting of oysters on the Alabama 
State grounds off East Portersville Bay, Cedar Point and Bon 
Secour, which is being done by the Bryant Brothers, of Bayou 
La Batre, who have a contract with the State to plant about 
30,000 barrels of oysters in this area. 

Commissioner I. T. Quinn, of the Conservation Department 
of Alabama, with headquarters in Montgomery, Ala., has been 
in Mobile, Ala., and Bayou La‘Batre supervising the planting. 

The oysters are removed by dredges from the deep water 
reefs in Mobile Bay, where the oysters are beyond the reach of 
hand tongs, and planted in suitable shallow bottoms, where they 
will grow and multiply rapidly. 

Mr. Quinn says that these 30,000 barrels of oysters planted 
should yield approximately 100,000 barrels, and that they will 
be ready to be harvested in the fall of 1929. The temperature 
of the waters in Mobile Bay and climatic conditions here are 
ideal for the cultivation of oysters. 

The Conservation Department is the only one allowed to 
dredge oysters in Alabama, and then only for planting purposes, 
and during planting season. 

As a consequence of this, there are a great number of bar- 
rels of oysters going to waste each year in the deep water reefs 
in Mobile Bay for the lack of a dredging law that would allow 
the removing of these oysters with dredge boats for the mar- 
ket, inasmuch as it can’t be accomplish with hand tongs. Oys- 
ters in these unfished deep water reefs accumulate so thick that 
the crowded condition of them kills a certain portion of them 
each year and they go to waste; whereas if the Alabama law 
allowed private individuals to dredge, the oysters would be kept 
thinned out and there would not be the destruction and waste 
of this seafood delicacy. 


Some argue that the dredging of oysters destroys the reef 
and while this is true where there is no supervision and restric- 
tion, yet the results are directly the opposite where the dredging 
is done in accordance with the rules and regulations of a well 
regulated oyster dredging Bill. The proof of this is that the 
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Conservation Department of Alabama has been dredging the 
same reefs now for three years and they find the oysters more 
plentiful and a better quality of oyster on these dredged beds 
each year. ; 

Alabama has about 200,000 acres off her coasts that are 
suitable for cultivating oysters,. but there will be only approxi- 
mately 8,000 acres under cultivation when the planting is fin- 
ished this summer. Mr. Akridge is planting in Bon Secour this 
week and he has been instructed by Mr. Quinn to continue the 
planting of oysters until July 1st, which is when the planting 
season for the State closes. 

The oyster market is still inactive with the exception of a 
few case shipments now and then and an occasional inquiry for 
prices, etc., but a very good demand is looked for when the mar- 
ket does open up and the stock on hand will not last long under 
a heavy movement. Under the circumstances, oysters at the 
following prices are a good buy at present: 4-oz. cans, $1.35 per 
dozen; 5-oz. cans, $1.45; 8-oz. cans, $2.70; and 10-oz. cans, $2.90, 
f. o. b. cannery. 3 

Canned Crab Meat—Can crab meat be processed? This 
question is undoubtedly answered no by the packers of sea food 
in this country and while this may be true of the light or white 
meat on account of being too delicate, yet the claw or dark meat 
of our American crabs, which is firm and resembles the meat of 
the stone crab that is canned in Japan, should stand the process- 
ing operation and keep all right. 

However, the big drawback in using the claw meat ex- 
clusively, is the disposition or marketing of the surplus light or 
white meat of the crab, which should not be so much of a prob- 
lem, because the raw market trade prefers the white meat to the 
claw or dark meat and if the price of the two kind of meats is 
made the same, there will be practically no dark meat consumed 
by the raw market. At any rate the Japanese canned crab meat 
sells at about thirty-five cents per can retail which looks to be a 
good profitable pack at this price. This being the case, if the 
processing of the claw meat of the American crab has never been 
thoroughly tried out, it should be done, because it certainly has 
the aspect of a neglected asset in our sea food canning industry. 

Fisheries in Mexico—We read in a newspaper that a Lon- 
don, England, provision house has arranged with an Australian 
firm to ship them 200 frozen turtles per month and these are to 
be regular shipments the year round. The article further states 
that turtle meat bring only twelve cents per pound in Australia, 
but that it sells for about five dollars per pound in London. 

There is a fair demand for turtle meat in the United States, 
but due to the fact that it is sold only raw or frozen, which 
necessarily sells at a high price, there is no big demand for it 
and it is limited mostly to the high priced restaurants and 
hotels of this country; whereas if turtle meat could be canned, 
it would develop into a staple seller, not only in this country, 
but it would be exported to foreign countries. 

It is possible that turtle meat cannot be processed in cans, 
but inasmuch as mock turtle soup is processed in cans and is in 
good demand, it seems that the genuine turtle soup could also 
be canned successfully. 

The Gulf of Mexico around the coast of Tabasco, Mexico, 
as also the Arenas and Alacran Keys on the coast of Mexico 
abound in sea turtles and a canning factory in Tabasco, Mexico, 
could be kept in operation almost the year round on sea foods 
as this is positively the largest sea food producing center in the 
entire coast of the Gulf of Mexico. It may be interesting to 
know that over 75 per cent of the Red Snapper and Grouper fish 
consumed in the United States comes from this section of Mex- 
ico. There is an abundance of shrimp and stone crabs on this 
Mexican coast, such as the Japanese use for canned crab meat, 
and which sells at a high price in this country, all of which can 
be bought or produced very cheaply in Mexico. Besides Pom- 
pano, Spanish Mackerel, Mullets and other salt water fish are 
plentiful on this coast. Of course as far as turtle meat, a fish- 
eries could be established in Tabasco, Mexico, and the meat 
shipped here fresh to be canned, but the possibilities are enor- 
mous for a sea food plant for the exporting of raw sea food for 
the raw market in this country and for canned sea foods. 

In the case of raw shipments to this country, a branch could 
be operated at some other Mexican coast town for shipments by 
rail to the United States and due to the exchange in the Ameri- 
can and Mexican money and economic conditions in Mexico, sea 
food could be delivered to the big jobbing centers of the United 
States as cheaply, if not cheaper than is being put there by the 
sea food producers of the Southern Gulf Coast States of the 
United States. The writer having travelled the Mexican coast 
extensively and being familiar with the raw, as well as the 
canned sea food business can see great possibilities for a large 
concern to develop the sea food industry in that section of the 
Mexican coast. 

[NotE—Crab meat, green turtles and other such sea foods 
can successfully be canned, and considerable quantities are 
canned, but have never been aggressively marketed. The op- 


portunity is there, as our Correspondent shows, and it is for 
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this reason his remarks are given unchanged.—THE EDITOR.] 

Everybody Everywhere is Shrimp Hungry—Inquiries from 
all over the United States are coming into this section for 
shrimp which indicates that there is no shrimp to be had any- 
where. 

The few remaining cases that were held by the packers here 
were shipped out this past week, which completely cleaned out 
the warehouses of shrimp. 3 

The continued heavy rains that have been dished out by 
the weather bureau all over the Southern States has made all 
the bays in the Southern coast states as fresh as the rivers and 
thus driven all the salt water fish and shrimp well into the deep 
Gulf and Ocean and possibly to foreign coasts, because there 
is no shrimp to be had in the Southern States coast. 

The discouraging feature about it is that the weatherman 
continues to hand out rain data, and no relief in sight. 


| THE OZARK MARKET 


By OZARKO 
Special Correspondent ‘ The Canning Trade.” 


Too Much Rain—Rainiest June in Forty Years—Beans Also 
Hurt—Bad Condition Spots Moved Out at Low Prices— 
Canners Not Anxious for Future Business—Future 
Bean Prices—Blackberry Pack Hampered by 
Rains—Fruit Crop Prospects Declining 

Springfield, Mo., June 28, 1928. 

EATHER—Since we last reported there has been more 

or less rainfall each twenty-four-hour period throughout 

the Ozark packing district. In numerous localities this 
rainfall has been a regular “downpour” and great damage in 
many ways has resulted. The total rainfall for the present 
month of June, as shown by the Weather Bureau here at Spring- 
field, is the largest total rainfall for the month of June, cover- 
ing a period of forty years. It has not been possible for the 
farmers to get into their fields to cultivate crops of any kind, 
and this means a total loss of some kind of farm crops through- 
out the Ozarks. 


Tomato Fields—Since our last report tomato growers have 
not found it possible to set any additional tomato acreage, and 
even if it should clear up now, the growers would not have any 
tomato plants of the proper size for setting in the fields. In 
fact, it would be really too late to justify any tomato growers 
setting any additional acreage. The average tomato growers 
will only attempt to reset missing hills, here and there in their 
tomato fields, where the plants have been washed out by the 
heavy rains. It is an exception to find any field of tomatoes 
that has received any cultivation whatever since the plants were 
set in the fields. 


Tomato Acreage—It may be possible that we over-estimated 
the probable acreage of tomatoes in both Missouri and Arkansas 
in our report which appeared in the issue dated the 25th. When 
consideration is given to the general unfavorable tomato crop 
conditions and the material reduction in acreage, and the ex- 
treme late crop season, it goes without saying that the tonnage 
yield of ripe tomatoes per acre for this year’s pack will un- 
doubtedly be a good deal below normal. 


Bean Crop—The green bean crop throughout the Ozarks 
has suffered additional damage by continued rains since our 
last report. The condition of the bean crop is somewhat better 
in some localities than in others, and we would have to state 
that in our judgment the pack of canned beans for the spring 
season will range from 25 to 50 per cent of the canners’ expec- 
tations from the acreage contracted. 

Spot Tomatoes—While there has been a rather steady de- 
mand for spot tomatoes during the past week, same has not 
been quite so active as it was a few weeks previous. With the 
canners of the Ozarks holding very limited number of cars of 
spots, the volume has been very satisfactory, indeed. It now 
looks probable that within two weeks’ time there will be no spot 
tomatoes left in canners’ hands unsold in the entire district. 


Spot Sales—There has been a few cars of spot 2s standard 
tomatoes sold during the past week at the low price of 72%c 
per dozen, factory points. These cars of tomatoes, however, 
were in cans with the ends more or less touched with rust, 
cleaned up as good as the canners found it possible to clean 
them, in cans that had been cleaned and the ends treated 
with lacquer. Spot tomatoes in nice, bright, clean cans have 
been sold during the past week at 75c to 77%4c, factory points, 
and these last-named prices are the market prices at this time, 
subject, however, to confirmation, for canners are going to take 
every advantage to advance prices a little bit if the limited 
holdings and the demand justify. 
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Future Tomatoes—There seems to be no special desire on 
the part of any canners in the Ozarks to take any additional 
business on future tomatoes, with the present unfavorable to- 
mato crop conditions. The following is the range of prices at 
which some canners might confirm limited sales of future to- 
matoes: 1s standards, 47%4c to 50c; No. 303 cans, 70c to 72%c; 
2s standards, 75c to 774%c; 2%s standards, $1.05 to $1.07+2; 3s 
standards (on firm orders only), $1.20 to $1.25; 10s standards, 
$5.50 to $3.75; f. o. b. factory points Missouri or Arkansas. 

Future Beans—It would not be an easy matter to find can- 
ners who would feel justified in taking on any further business 
on future green beans, with the present extremely unfavorable 
crop conditions. We are quite sure that there is no canner in 
the district who would confirm any future green beans, No. 2 
cut standards, unblanched, at 85c, or any No. 10 standards cut, 
unblanched, at $4.25. We would quote the range of prices: No. 
2 standards, cut, 90c to 95c; No. 10 standards, cut, $4.50; No. 2 
extra standards, cut, 95c to $1.00; No. 10 extra standards, cut, 
$4.75; No. 2 extra standards, whole, $1.10; No. 10 extra stand- 
ards, whole, $5.50; f. o. b. factory points Missouri or Arkansas. 

Please understand these quotations are nominal. It might 
not be possible to find any bean canners who would feel safe in 
taking on any further orders for future green beans at the 
present time even at the top prices quoted. 

Blackberries—If we can have a letting up of frequent rain- 
fall and be favored with normal temperature and plenty of sun- 
shine, there is still a splendid prospect for a good blackberry 
crop throughout the entire Ozarks. The native wild blackber- 
ries grow to a fine quality throughout the Ozarks, and a num- 
ber of canners will pack the wild varieties, which many consum- 
ers prefer to the cultivated fruit. Most all of the pack will be 
in No. 2 cans—good solid pack—but in water and in enamelea- 
lined cans. The range of prices for the No. 2 size would prob- 
ably be $1.15 to $1.25, factory points, depending upon the will- 
ingness of the canners to sell. There will be quite a little pack 
of blackberries from cultivated variety, and these can probably 
be bought in a limited way: No. 2 size, $1.25; No. 10 size, $5.25, 
f. o. b. factory points, principally Arkansas pack. Some few 
Missouri canners will be in position to furnish mixed cars No. 2 
blackberries, No. 2 cut beans and No. 2 tomatoes. There seems 
to be no special desire on the part of these few canners to make 
sales of these canned products for future delivery at this time. 

Grap eneral conditions seem to continue favorable for 
a good big yield of grapes throughout the Missouri-Arkansas 
Ozarks. Unless unfavorable conditions arise, the grape growers 
will ship a larger number of cars this year than ever before in 
the past. 

Apples—The apple crop in the Ozarks will be much less 
than was estimated earlier in the season. The crop was cut 
very materially by some late freezes that we experienced, and 
there has been a heavy “June drop.” The quality of the apples, 
however, promises to be very fine and of splendid size. 

Peaches—There will be a fair crop of peaches in Northwest 
Arkansas, but a very light crop in certain portions of South 
Missouri. The entire peach crop in the section mentioned will 
be marketed- fresh, however, and are expected to bring prices 
highly satisfactory to the orchardists. 


CALIFORNIA MARKET 


By “Berkeley,” 
Special Correspondent “The Canning Trade.” 


Interest Centering on New Packed Goods—Buying More Exten- 
sively Than in Past Years—Apricot Packing Through in 
Some Sections, Just Beginning in Others—Crop Lighter 
Than Expected—Cherry Canning Ending—No De- 
cision Yet on Peaches—Prices Fixed on Pear 
Crops—New Pineapple Prices Please. 


San Francisco, June 21, 1928. 

HE MARKET—While some business is still being done on 

I spot fruits, particularly on apricots and peaches, which 
are the lines in which stocks are the largest, interest is 
commencing to center on new pack goods and considerable busi- 
ness is being booked by canners on a s. a. p. basis, with some 
at definite prices, although formal opening prices have not 
been named, except on Hawaiian pineapple. The feature of 
business seems the willingness of the trade to anticipate require- 
ments on a more extensive scale than for several seasons past, 
despite the fact that in some lines prices are slightly higher. 
This tendency has been marked in the case of early vegetables, 
such as spinach and asparagus, and is in evidence in Hawaiian 
pineapple and other fruits. Of course, with such a large pack 
of fruits as seems in prospect, the output will not pass out of 
first hands in a few weeks, or even months, but the packing 
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season will get under way with a large amount of business 
booked and opening prices promise to be the lowest prices. _ 

Apricots—The packing of apricots in the lower San Joaquin 
Valley district is about at an end and operations are now com- 
mencing in the northern section of the Valley. Within a short 
time they will also be under way in the Santa Clara Valley 
and in the East Bay district. The crop is lighter than a year 
ago and large quantities are being dried, so that the canned 
output will show a falling off. This will be especially notice- 
able in the lower grades, since the shortage is most marked in 
the southern part of the State. Growers in districts outside 
the Santa Clara Valley are receiving about $40 a ton for can- 
ning fruit, and slightly higher prices are being offered for Santa 
Clara Valley fruit. In some cases $50 a ton is being offered, 
but this seems to be the top price for choice fruit. Some of the 
smaller canners are quoting definite prices on new pack apri- 
cots, these being below last year’s opening rates and more in 
keeping with the prices that have been prevailing on spot apri- 
cots of late. 


Cherries—The packing of cherries is at an end in California 
and the output has been light. The larger concerns have not 
brought out opening prices as yet, but these are expected al- 
most any time. Growers received 742c and 8c a pound for their 
crop, or rather less than in some former years. 

Peaches—The California Canning Peach Growers’ Associa- 
tion, following a meeting at San Francisco, has named a price 
of $25 a ton for No. 1 canning fruit and $15 a ton for No. 2. 
Last year growers received $22.50 a ton for No. 1 fruit, but 
quantities were permitted to go to waste before an agreement 
was reached with canners. Growers contend that this year’s 
price is about equal to production cost, but it is realized that a 
low price is necessary if the great crop is to be marketed. The 
board of directors of the Canners’ League of California, com- 
prising about 90 per cent of the peach canners of the State, has 
appointed a special committee to study the price asked by the 
growers and will reach a decision at the earliest possible date. 
Preston McKinney, vice-president and secretary of the Canners’ 
League, states that the organization has had the crop survey, 
the market survey and the price but a short time, and that all 
members of the League must be consulted before a decision is 
reached. Before deciding whether or not this price can be paid 
the condition of other canning fruit crops and market conditions 
on canned foods in general will be carefully investigated. The 
crop estimate remains at 398,616 tons, and packing facilities 
will be strained to handle all offerings. 

Pears—Directors of the California Pear Growers’ Associa- 
tion met at San Francisco during the week and decided on 
prices to be asked for the new crop, the harvesting of which 
will soon be under way. The price on River Bartletts was 
fixed at $48 a ton, as compared with $50 last year, while grow- 
ers are to receive $42 a ton for No. 1 Coast Bartletts this year. 
The crop is estimated at 226,000 tons, which includes all varie- 
ties. Almost 90 per cent of the crop is Bartletts. It is esti- 
mated that about 80 per cent of the crop will run to the No. 1 
grade this year. The bearing acreage is placed at 62,521 acres, 
as compared with 56,515 acres a year ago, and the crop will be 
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larger in proportion. Efforts will be made to ship as much 
fruit in the fresh state as possible and the canned output may 
not show a marked gain over that of last year. 

Practically all in the pineapple canning business have come 
out with opening prices and reports are general of a splendid 


‘early business, with almost no cancellations of orders placed 


subject to the approval of opening prices. Sales and warehouse 
statistics bear out the statement that more Hawaiian pineapple 
was consumed last year than was packed and buyers seem 
anxious to arrange for this year’s stocks well in advance. The 
opening prices of the Hawaiian Pineapple Company, Ltd., the 
largest single factor in the industry, follow: 


VARIETY ns & 
AS AS AS as AS 
Zn Aw An Zw wo A war Se 
Ne eae $2.20 $1.30 $2.00 $1.50 ......... $1.10 $8.50 $8.00 $5.50 
Fancy Tidbits, salad cuts. 2.20 1.30 2.00 1.50 .80 1.10 8.50 8.00 5. 
Standard Sliced. ................... 1.08 1.46 8.00 7.75 
Stand. Tidbits, salad cuts 1.95 1.15 1.75 1.25... 7.75 7.50 
Standard Crushed ................ 1.15 1.65 1.15 
Fancy Crushed for 
Sp’l Confectioners Crushed 
for Manufacturing 


Preserve (soda fountain) 


While here and there slight advances have been made in 
the list over last year’s opening, it may be noted that there are 
also some changes in specifications. Fancy crushed pineapple, 
in No. 10 tins, will have an average drained weight of 88 ounces 
in the new pack, as compared with the old standard of 72 
ounces. The new figure is the average, with a tolerance of fovr 
ounces either way. The announcement of the change in specifi- 
cations was made recently by the Association of Hawaiian Pine- 
apple Canners. 


Figs—The California Peach and Fig Growers’ Association 
is having a difficult time to secure officers to serve and the 
organization is not making the headway hoped for by its mem- 
bers. This organization is concerned principally with dried 
fruit, although it is also interested in the canning of figs. Ward 
B. Minturn, of Fresno, who has headed the association since its 
reorganization in 1925, recently refused to be a candidate for 
re-election, as did also Emil Gundelfinger, who has been vice- 
president. At the annual meeting Charles F. Cooke, of San 
Francisco, was chosen president, and John Humphreys, of Hern- 
don, vice-president, but both resigned a week later and were 
succeeded by E. I. Feemster, of Visalia, and George Feaver, of 
Fowler, as president and vice-president, respectively. 


What Canned Foods Distributors are Doing 


Cooperative Buying Organizations, After Reasonable Try-Out, Do Not Appear to Have 
Solved Distributors’ Problems—Morey Discusses Independents’ Drawbacks—Combine 
Rivalling Atlantic & Pacific Chain Suggested by Prominent Banker—Need for 
Private Brands Waning As Manufacturers Give Belated Recognition to 
Jobbers’ Need for Legitimate Profiit on Nationally Advertised 
Products, Says Prominent Manufacturer. 


0O-OPERATIVES NOT THE ANSWER—Wholesalers’ co- 
CS operative buying organizations, as well as buying groups 

organized and operated along similar lines by retail gro- 
cers, have been in operation for the past few years, and whole- 
sale and retail grocers alike are still complaining bitterly over 
the very problems which these co-operative groups were sup- 
posed to eliminate. While conditions of the distributors may 
have been bettered somewhat by participation in schemes of this 
sort, there is no evidence available as yet that the “co-ops” 
have fully filled the bill. as 

Retail grocers years ago conceived the idea of pool buying 
to enable them to. obtain merchandise at prices as low as those 


which wholesale grocers could secure them for. The jobbers, 
quite naturally, opposed the idea and its operation strenuously, 
but soon found themselves confronted with a similar problem. 
The chains were obtaining merchandise cheaper than the whole- 
sale grocers could get it. So the jobbers formed groups to prac- 
tice pool buying in an attempt to get on an equal footing with 
the chains. The chains, conceivably, could in turn pool their 
buying and step out still another few paces in advance of the 
procession, although this has not yet been done in a national way. 

The grocery manufacturer and canner are the inevitable 
sufferers from this craze for pool operations. For example, a 


canner whose carlot price for canned tomatoes is 90 cents a 


Unsweetened (Unclarified) 
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dozen, and who normally would sell 40 cars, in lots of 4 cars 
each, to 10 jobbers, gains nothing by having these 40 cars 
pooled as one order if the buyer demands and receives a price 
of 80 or 85 cents because of the size of the order. The saving 
in clerical costs, shipping, stock, etc., by no means comes up to 
the actual net loss in the sale price. So on, with the large 
chain store purchasers. In transactions of this kind, the seller 
is actually the loser. Instead of 10 good accounts, he has but 
the one—and that operating, in most cases, upon price alone. 
If he loses that one account to a competitor, he is “out of luck.” 
Under the normal way of doing business, he could lose one 
customer, and still have the greater part of his distribution 
intact. 

Large food manufacturers are fully cognizant of the haz- 
ards of the pool-buying idea, but are powerless to do anything 
to offset this development. . 

Thinking operators in the food trade are hopeful that some- 
thing will develop out of the various investigations, hearings, 
ete., on trade problems that will do away with some of the 
newer trade practices in the food trade, most of which appear 
destined to work out to the ultimate disadvantage of all factors. 

Pepping the Retailer—The Morey Mercantile Company of 
Denver, a live wholesale grocery houses headed by John W. 
Morey, former president of the National Wholesale Grocers’ 
Association, has been conducting a campaign to pep up their 
retail trade. The company is a pioneer western jobbing house, 
having been in the game for the past forty years. In a letter 
to their customers recently, Mr. Morey wrote: “What are the 
weaknesses of the average independent retail store as seen by 
the country’s best merchandising men? Nineteen are enumer- 
ated and discussed, of which ten are: Failure to maintain a 
clean, fresh, attractive store; lack of advertising, selling, and 
window display; lack of appeal on price; duplication of brands; 
failure to concentrate on profitable controlled or semi-controlled 
brands; weakness in collections; excessive stocks of unprofitable 
items, stickers, and seldom-called-for goods; lack of bookkeep- 
ing method and consequent lack of knowledge of exact condition 
and progress; slow turnover, and ignorance of merchandising 
methods used by chains. This is the statement of a big chain 
operator in the East: ‘Of course we secure concessions and 
prices from manufacturers that the lone independent retailer 
does not get. But we pay our dividends out of that. We don’t 
pass it along to the consumer; we just use some of it to attract 
trade. Why, any independent grocer in a given community can 
run the legs off us on prices. if he wants to. We long ago 
learned that cutting prices was not the sole reason we were 
succeeding. The independent man can meet the cuts we make, 
add some of his own to the list, beat us at that game every 
day of the week, and still make money, if he will do the other 
things we do.’ ” 

Kroger-American Combine—The subject of a merger be- 
tween the American Stores Company and the Kroger Grocery & 
Baking Company is once again engaging the interest of the 
trade. A few years ago, it will be recalled, negotiations for 
such a merger reached the point where it was believed that noth- 
ing would stand in the way of a consolidation, but at the last 
minute the deal fell through. That it has not been forgotten, 
however, is indicated by a recent addres of a prominent East- 
ern banker on the question of chain store consolidation. “It is 
my firm conviction” said this banker, “that we are now in an 
intermediate era of regional consolidation which has for its pur- 
pose a two or three national company formation. In other 
words, the Atlantic & Pacific, with its enormous business of 
$700,000,000, enjoys as a national company many advantages 
over its regional competitors and even greater advantages where 
such regional competitors are broken up into several units 
whose efficiency is depleted by indiscriminate opening’ of stores, 
duplication of warehousing .and higher distributing costs. If I 
am correct in this, it would appear that the present values of 
the several large regional chains has some basis for the expecta- 
tion of greater value and greater profits when the time comes to 
weld these large region units into another national chain. It 
may be of interest to remark that this consolidation of the future 
may not be so far out of the way in attractiveness when one con- 
siders that the six systems of Kroger, American Stores, Safe- 
way, Frist National, National Tea, and Metropolitan New York 
today embrace approximately 13,000 stores doing a business of 
$610,000,000, as against 17,000 stores of the Atlantic & Paeific 
Tea Company, doing a business of $7,000,000. A good feature 
of such a consolidation is that these units are non-competitive, 
being in different sections of the country. Their union would 
mean a consolidation with enormous possibilities of both operat- 
ing economies and eliminating waste, the method of both of 
which would be made under sound observation of the National 
and State Governments. Such a unification of properties with 
strong elements of competition still remaining between such gi- 
gantic national units, should permit, under Government regula- 
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tion, of the voluntary withdrawal of any unfair practices of sell- 
ing goods below cost.” 

merger such as that suggested in the above would give 
the new chain a national importance second only to that enjoyed 
by the Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Company, and would make 
an exceptionally strong concern because of the standing of the 
component companies mentioned. It is significant that the large 
chains have anticipated well in advance the appeals for home 
support which their competitors are now using, and have in most 
instances hired local men, active in local affairs, to handle their 
business in small towns and cities, thus giving the chain branch 
as much consideration as the home-owned business in most 
instances. 

_ More Anent Private Brands—An interesting “slant” on the 

private brand question was that of H. R. Drackett, first vice- 
president of the American Grocery Specialty Manufacturers’ 
Association, who spoke before the Cincinnati convention of the 
American Wholesale Grocers’ Association a month. “This sub- 
ject,” said Mr. Drackett, “has presented some diversity of 
opinion between us in past years. Without attempting to fix 
either the initial or the entire responsibility for this difference, 
let the manufacturer of advertised brands open his case with 
an acknowledgment of a certain share of responsibility for the 
failure to co-operate. I am not in accord with the thought of 
condemnation implied in the expression ‘volume craze.’ The 
great population of our country within one political boundary 
is one of our greatest blessings and will ever present an oppor- 
tunity for greater wealth with more luxuries and conveniences 
than are possible to any other nation, until improvements in 
transportation and the removal of governmental barriers shall 
open up the development of world-wide volume. The tendency 
of volume production to develop faster than volume distribution 
has brought ills, but they are but temporary. Manufacturers 
early grasped the advantage of volume, but some with char- 
acteristic human error allowed volume, at the expense of 
every other consideration, to become their craze—as indeed it 
was under these circumstances. National distribution was to 
be the path and national advertising the motive power of volume. 
Distribution was by the expensive and inefficient specialty sales 
method, because no other way could be quickly commanded. 
Persistent advertising started the flow of consumer demand and 
when continuously maintained insured volume to the manu- 
facturer’s brand. 
_ “By this singleness of thought was the manufacturers’ theory 
in error. Net profit is the incentive for any business; without 
it volume becomes a curse instead of a benefit. When methods 
of wholesale distribution did not properly recompense the dis- 
tributor, the manufacturer should have known that with the 
incentive lacking all factors of distribution would not only lose 
interest in this product, but would actually oppose its sale. 
Perhaps there was advertising advantage in the first few ‘loss 
leaders,’ but when many products in general demand sold below 
list prices the distributor decided that too much was going to 
advertising and not enough to net profit and began to consider 
methods of restoring the latter. That was not the only reason 
for the development of the private brand, but it was an impor- 
tant one. And yet both systems—the advertised and private 
brand—cannot exist economically side by side in the same dis- 
tributing organization. I will speak only brefly for the advan- 
tages of the advertised product, from the standpoint of the 
consumer, by whose favor either must eventually survive. Ex- 
tensive claims for superiority and public preferences, published, 
bill-boarded or broadcast before a public of millions, in adver- 
tising mediums, whose editors must substantiate to their public 
the statements of their advertisers, are in themselves the most 
effective methods of producing a product that meets those claims. 
The controlling influence upon the producer of goods for the 
private brand market is usually price, and a manufacturer in 
that field is more engaged in lowering costs than he is in pro- 
ducing quality, convenience of package and scientific develop- 
ment of his product. That, to me, is the outstanding recom- 
mendation to the general public for the advertised system. 

“But to you distributors the most important issue, after the 
necessity of net profit, is that freedom from other matters 
which will allow you to give your entire attention, energy and 
resource to the ever-changing development in distribution, which 
is being forced upon you by the most energetic competition. 
Why not leave the problems of advertising and consumer demand 
to those manufacturers who willingly assume these burdens, 
along with the more minor problem of production? But what 
of the question of net profit? Well, just this: The manufac- 
turer is not aware—I’ll say it differently—the manufacturer has 
finally recognized that you must have a net profit; that you 
ought to have it on every product and on every sale. I do not 
know whether that is a revolutionary thought, but it is a most 
encouraging development. And what is the evidence of this 
new policy of manufacturers? Listen to this—a bulletin sent 
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broadcast to the trade by one of the oldest, largest, and most 
successful of food manufacturers: 

“Cut prices when quoted without profit to the distributor 
become costly to the advertiser and are harmful to the product 
itself. We strongly urge that dealers do not advertise or offer 
our products at lower prices than those suggested.’ 


“The established policy of another great food manufacturer — 


stated publicly is not only to guarantee the sale of its 
in both wholesale and retail trade, but to assist by his sales 
service in insuring a net profit to every distributor. These are 
but beacon lights of this most important development of the 
distribution question in recent times. Many other manufac- 
turers, large and small, are giving attention to the net profit 
remaining to their distributors, and are doing whatever they 
legally can do, to insure it. The attitude of our association is 
made clear by our resolution upon the Federal trade investiga- 
tion into price maintenance. With net profit upon advertised 
brands assured, the most important reason for the private 
brand has disappeared. Why duplicate the selling effort already 
expended by the manufacturer by attempting to merchandise a 
private brand? It is rowing the boat up stream. It is a re- 
sistance that is wasteful. Co-operation in this respect is the 
adopted policy of many distributors, wholesale and retail, and 
the most encouraging development toward stemming the tide of 
losses in the wholesale distributing trade.” 


DEATH OF M. N. WEHLER 


HE industry was greatly shocked to learn on Mon- 

day, June 25th, that M. N. Wehler, long a promi- 

nent officer in the Pennsylvania Canners Associa- 
tion, had died suddenly. Mr. Wehler was a bright, 
genial, business-man canner, the sort that can least be 
spared. He was a firm believer in the industry, in the 
packing of quality canned foods, and a booster for 
them. 

Speaking of him the York (Pa.) Gazette and 
Daily, of June 25th, said: 

Gettyeburg, June 25.—Maurice N. Wehler, retired 
president of the Littlestown Savings Institution, one of 
Adams county’s largest banks, was fatally stricken sud- 
denly this morning at his home while he was dressing. 
He was 55 years old. He had resigned his position 
with the bank in March due to failing health but had 
been able to take an active interest in the Littlestown 
Canning Company, of which he was one of the organ- 
izers and president for the past eight years. 

He had arisen early this morning, about 5 o’clock, 
and was found prostrate soon afterward, lying on the 
floor of his bathroom. He son, Lloyd, made the dis- 
covery and a physician was quickly summoned, but his 
efforts were unavailing and Mr. Wehler died about two 
hous later. Apoplexy was given as the cause of death. 

Mr. Wehler had spetit his entire life in this county. 
He was a graduate of Hanover Academy and Ursinus 
College and following his graduation from the latter 
institution, was principal of the high school at East 
Berlin for about five years. From East Berlin he went 
to Littlestown to become assistant cashier of the sav- 
ings institution. He later became cashier, then eight 
years ago was made vice-president, and in May, 1924, 
was elected president. He resigned that position on 
March 14, the 25th anniversary of his asociation with 
the bank. 

He leaves his wife and two sons, Melvin and Lloyd 
Wehler, both of Littlestown; two brothers and a sister, 
Charles Wehler and Mrs. Charles Stambaugh, Littles- 
town, and Elmer Wehler, near Gettysburg. 

The funeral will be held Wednesday afternoon, con- 


roducts, 


ducted by Rev. H. H. Hartman, pastor of Redeemer’s 


Reformed church, of which Mr. Wehler had been a life- 
long member. 

_His son, Melvin, is now secretary of the Pennsyl- 
vania Canners Asociation, and the sympathies of a 
host of friends in the industry go out to the family on 
their sudden and heavy loss. 
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Bargains 


A Splendid Chance to Balance 
| Your Corn Line!!! 


These huskers and cutters carry the same guar- 
antee as new machines. In fact you won’t be 
able to see any difference between them and 
brand new machines. 


11 Rebuilt Peer- 
less Huskers 
with all latest 
1 928 improve- 
ments. Price, 
only $345.00 
each, f.o. b., 
Buffalo, New 
York. 


PEERLESS HUSKER 


They have been completely torn down and re- 
built from the floor upin our factories by the 
same men that build new huskers and cutters. 
All parts showing the slightest wear have been 
replaced. In their shiny new enamel they will 
look for all the world like new machines in your 
line, and, what is even more important, they 
will work just like new machines and deliver 
new machine results. 


All latest 1928 improvements have been put on them. 
Mail or wire your order for those you need today. No 
trades and no terms other than 2% for cash on these real 
bargains. 

They are offered subject to prior sale. 
served. 


Mail, wire or phone your order today. 


First come, first 


7 Rebuilt Model 
i 5S Corn Cutters, 
having all new- 
est features. 
Price, only 
$295.00 each, 
f.0.b., Hoopes- 
ton, Illinois. 


Sprague-Sells Corporation 
308 W. Washington St., Chicago, Illinois 


| 
| 
| 
| 
: | | 
| 
| 
| \ MODEL 5 
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THE KYLER BOXERS 


REPEAT ORDERS 
Are The Best Proof Of The Purchaser’s Satisfaction 


Repeat orders for Kyler Boxing Machines are the best 
proof of the correctness of our design and of the high 
class workmanship and material that enter into our pro- 
duct. 


Our determination to build only the best in design and 
construction, backed by years of experience, insures 
complete satisfaction to our customers. 


We build three models: Model P, motor drive -- Model 
T, hand and foot operated -- Model H, hand only. 


Your satisfaction guaranteed -- Write for circular. 


Manufactured and Sold by 


Westminster Machine Works, Westminster, Md., U.S. A. 


A HAND or POWER 
OPERATED 
DOUBLE-SEAMER 


with all the strength and 
perfection of the automatic 
machines. 


We have not cheapened it because 
it is hand driven. It has cut steel 
gears, seaming rolls mounted on 
ball-bearings. Equipped with both 
pulley and crank. 


— 


CAMERON CAN MACHINERY CO. 


240 North Ashlaad Avenue, Chicago, U. S. A. 
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Enameled Buckets 
& Pans Numbered 
or Plain 


A. K. ROBINS & COMPANY, Inc. 


LOMBARD & CONCORD STS., BALTIMORE, MD. 


Robins Circle Steam Hoist 


Manufacturers of 


Canning Machinery. We Furnish Complete Plants 
For Vegetables, Fruits, Sea Foods, Etc. 


Ayars Filler 
wi 
Robins Salt Distributor 


Robins Skin Pump 


Advantages of 2 bu. ham- 
pers over field crates : 


—Hampers nest when empty crates 
won't. 

—Fruits and vegetables carry better 
in hampers. 

—Hampers speed up field work. 


SWING’S % HAMPERS 
ARE BEST QUALITY. 
Give usa chance to prove 
our claims. 


Send us an inquiry. 


RIDGELY, MD. 


SWING BROTHERS 


WAREHOUSING 


Field and Metropolitan warehousing, the first 
merging into the latter if desired. 


FINANCING 


Loans arranged thro’ affiliated organization at lowest 
- rates consistant with collateral available. 


SERVICE 


General information, available thro’ wide 
spread contacts with producers and consum- 
ers, a service we offer to clients. 


GUARDIAN WAREHOUSING COMPANY 
222 West Adams Street 
Chicago. 
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SMILE AWHILE 


There is a saving grace in a sense of humor. 


Relax your mind—and your body. Yeu’ll be better mentally, 
physically—and financially 


Send in YOUR contribution 
All are weicome. 


HE SEES IT 
The Irate Father—I can see right through that 
chorus girl’s intrigue, young man. 


The Lovesick Son—I know, dad, but they all dress 
that way nowadays. 


CONSOLATION 

“Well, Mrs. Johnsing,” a colored physician an- 
nounced, after taking her husband’s temperature, “Ah 
has knocked de fever outen him.” 

“Sho’ nuff,” was the excited reply. “Am he gwine 
git well, den?” 

“No’m,” answered the doctor. ‘“Dey’s no hope fo’ 
soso you has de satisfaction ob knowin’ dat he died 
cured.” 


JUSTIFIED 

An Iowa farmer purchased a pure-bred pig from a 
raiser of fancy hogs. The pig and bill arrived the same 
day. Next day the dissatisfied farmer wrote to the 
hog raiser as follows: “Dear Sir: Both pig and bill ar- 
rived safely. Judging from their comparative size, you 
made an error in shipping. You should have sent the 
bill by express and the pig by mail.” 


REASON ENOUGH 


“So you prefer cigarettes to cigars?” 
“Yes, it requires less nerve to ask for a cigarette.” 


HEALTH HINTS 


“Do you read all the health hints?” 

“Not all,” answered Mr. Chuggins. ‘In my efforts 
to keep out of the hosnital I limit myself to a study of 
the traffic regulations.” 


SURE CURE 

Egbert (proudly)—Yes, sir, I sure did cure mv 
wife of back-seat driving. 

Albert (doubtfullv) —Yeah? 

Egbert—Yeah. Th’ last time she tried to hawl me 
ovt f’r tryin’ to beat th’ red, I stopped right alongside 
th’ con—an’ he only listened a minute before he 
pinched her f’r impersonatin’ an officer! 


MANNERS 
An old fellow in the town where I grew used to 
sav that manners was the way of letting other people - 
see that you realized there were other people. 


ONE GLEAM OF JOY 


Tommy had two presents at the same time—on? 
9 diarv, which he kent very carefuly for a while. and 
the other a pea-shooting pop-gun, which he fired indis- 
criminatelv on all occasions. 

One day his mother found the following terse 
~oecord in the diary: ‘“‘Monday cold and sloppy. Tues- 
day cold and slopny. Wednesday cold and sloppy— 
shot Grandma.”—America’s Humor. 
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WHERE TO BUY 


ADHESIVES, PASTES AND GUMS. 
Arabol Mfg. Co., New York City. 
ADJUSTER, for Chain Devices. 
Hamachek Mach. Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 
Apple Paring Machines. See Paring Mach. 


BASKETS, Picking. 
Swing Bros., Ridgely, Md. 
BEAN SNIPPER. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
BEET MACHINERY. P 
Mach. Co., Salem, N. J. 
Mehy. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. : 
Baskets, Wire, Scalding, Picking, etc. See Can- 
nery Supplies. 
BELTS, Carrier, Rubber, Wire, etc. om 
Mat and Mfg. Co., La Porte, Ind. 
See Clean and Mach. 
Beans, Dried. See Pea and Bean Seed. 
BOARD, Corrugated Wrapping. 
i Co . Paper Co., Nort! ergen, N. J. 
Paper Co., Sandusky, Ohio. 
BLANCHEBS, Vegetable and Fruit. 
Mach. Co., Salem, N. J. 
Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Brocton, N. ¥. 
A. K. Co., 
Sells Corp., i 4 
on Pressure. See Pumps. 
BOILERS AND ENGINES, — 
berg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 
Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 
BOOKS, on Canning, Formula, Etc. 


All published by The Goewing Trade, Baltimore. 
lete Course in Canning. 

and Se!l Canned Foods. 

A History of the Canning Industry. 

The Almanac of the Canning Industry. 

ttle Caps. See Caps. 

Bottle ad Wood. See Boxes, Crates. 
Bottle Gases, Wood. See Boxes, Crates. 
Bottle Corking Machines. See Bottlers Mchy. 


BOTTLERS’ MACHINERY. 


Mach. Co., Salem, N. J. 
Ele. Ermold Co., New York City. 
Bottle Screw Caps. See Caps. 


BOX (Corrugated) SEALING MACHINES. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Boxes, Corrugated Paper. See Cor. Paper Prod. 


BOXES, Lug, Field, Metal. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 


BOXING MACHINES. 


i 0.5 imore. 
Works, Westminster, Md. 


BROKERS. 
Barrett Brokerage Co., Philadelphia. 
Howard E. Jones & Co., Baltimore. 
Thomas J. Meehan & Co., Baltimore. 
Messcher Brokerage Co., Chicago. 
Phillips Sales Co., Cambridge. Md. 
United Sales Co., Raleigh, N. C. 


Buckets and Pails, Fiber. See Corr. Paper 
Products. 
Buckets — Pails, Metal. See Enameled Buckets. 
Buckets, Wood. See Cannery Supplies. 
BURNERS, Oil, Gas, Gasoline, etc. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, 
BY-PRODUCTS, Machinery. 
Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 
Cabbage Machinery. See Kraut Mchy. 
CANNERS, Fruits and Vegetables, etc. 
California Packing Corp., San Francisco. 
CAN COUNTERS. 


Ams. Machine Co., Max., New York City. 
Ayars Mach. Co., Salem, N. J. 


Can Conveyors. See Conveyors and Carriers. 
Can Fillers. See Filling Machines. 
CAN MAKERS’ MACHINERY. 


Ams Machine Co., Max, New York City. 
E. W. Bliss & Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Cameron Can Mchy. Co., Chicago. 
Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 


Can Markers. See Stampers and Markers. 
CAN SEALING COMPOUNDS. 
Ams. Machine Co., Max, New York City. 
CAN WASHING MACHINES. 
Hansen Cang. Machy. Co., Cedarburg, Wis. 


CANS, Tin, All Kinds. 
American Can Co., New York. 
Continental Can Co., New York City. 

Heekin Can Co.. Cincinnati, O. 

Metal Package Corp., New York, Baltimore. 

Phelps Can Co., Baltimore. 

Phillips Can Co., Cambridge, Md. 

Wheeling Can Co., Wheeling, W. Va. 

CANNERY SUPPLIES 
Ayars* Mach. Co., Salem, N. J. 
Anderson-Barngrover Mfg. Co., San Jose, Cal. 

F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 

Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 

Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

Zastrow Machine Co., Baltimore. 

Can Stampers. See Stampers and Markers. 

CAPPING MACHINES, Soldering. 

Ayars Mach. Co., Salem, N. J. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

e Capping Steels, Soldering. See Cannery Sup. 
CARRIERS AND CONVEYORS, Gravity. 

Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

Cartons. See Corrugated Paper Products. 

Catsup Machinery. For the preparatory work: 

see Pulp Mchy; for bottling: see Bot. Mchy. 

Chain Belt Conveyors. See Conveyors. 

Chain for Elevating, Conveying. See Conveyors. 

Checks, Employers’ Time. See Stencils. 

Chutes, Gravity, Spiral. See Carriers. 

CIDER AND VINEGAR MAKERS SUPPLIES. 

CLEANERS AND CLEANSER (Wyandotte). 
J. B. Ford Co., Wyandotte, Mich. 

CLEANING AND GRADING MACBY., Fruit. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Brocton, N. Y. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 

Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

Cleaning and Washing Machines, Bottle. 

Bottlers’ Machinery. 

Cleaning Machines, Can. 

CLOCKS, Process Time. 
Ayars Mach. Co., Salem, N. J. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

CLOSING MACHINES, Open Top Cans. 
Ams. Machine Co., Max, New York City. 
E. W. Bliss Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Cameron Can Mchy. Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 

Coils, Copper. See Copper Coils. 

Condensed Milk Canning Machinery. 

Condensing Machinery. 

CONVEYORS AND CARRIERS, Canners. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Hansen Cang. Machy. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

COOKERS, Continuous, Agitating. 
Anderson-Barngrover Mfg. Co., San Jose, Cal. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
®ouder Mfg. Co., Bridgeton, N. J. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicage. 

Cookers, Retort. See Kettles, Process. 

COOLERS, Continuous. 
Anderson-Barngrover Mfg. Co., San Jose, Cal. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 

Souder Mfg. Co., Bridgeton, N. J. 

Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

COPPER COILS, for Tanks. 
BRerlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 

F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells Corp., Chieage. 
Copper Jacketed Kettles. 
CORKING MACHINES. 

Edw. Ermold Co., New York City. 

CORN COOKER-FILLERS. 

Ayars Mach. Co., Salem, N. J. 

Berlin-Chapman Co.. Berlin, Wis. , 

Hansen Cang. Mchy. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 

Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

CORN CUTTERS. 

Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 

Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

CORN SHAKERS. 

Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 

Huntley Mfg. Co., Broston, N. Y. 


See Can Washers. 


See Milk 


See Kettles, Copper. 


the Machinery and Supplies you need, and the Leading Houses that supply them. 
Consult the advertisements for details. 


CORN HUSKERS AND SILKERS. 


Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Brocton, N. Y. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
United Company, Baltimore. 
= Mixers and Agitators. 


ilers. 


See Corn Cooker 


CORRUGATED PAPER PRODUCTS 
Bottle Wrappers, etc.). 


Gibraltar Corrug. Paper Co., North B 
Hinde & Dauch Paper Co., tate, 
Counters. See Can Counters. 
Countershafts. See Speed Reg. Devices. 
CRANES AND CARRYING MACHINES. 
A K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Zastrow Machine Co., Baltimore. 
CRATES, Iron Process. 


Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 

Edw. Renneberg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

Zastrow Machine Co., Baltimore. 
Cutters, Corn. See Corn Cutters. 
Cutters, Kraut. See Kraut Machinery. 


Cutters, String Bean. See String Bean Mchy 


DECORATED TIN (for Cans, Caps, etc.) 


American Can Co., New York. 
Continental Can Co., New York City. 


Dies, Can. See Can Makers’ Mchy. 
Double Seaming Machines. See Closing Mach. 
DRYERS, Drying Machinery. 


Edw. Renneberg & Sons Co., Balti = 
Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. ee 


Employers’ Time Checks. See Stencils. 
ENAMELED BUCKETS, PAILS, etc. 


F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indiana‘ lis. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Sultinsoe. 

Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Engines, Steam. See Boilers and Engines. 
Enamel-Lined Kettles. See Tanks. 
EVAPORATING MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 

Edw. Renneberg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 
EXHAUST BOXES. 


Anderson-Barngrover Mfg. Co., 
Ayars Machine Co., N. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Factory Stools. See Stools. 
Factory Supplies. See Cannery Supplies. 
FACTORY TRUCKS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 


FIBRE CONTAINERS for Food (not hermetic- 
ally sealed). 


American Can Co., New York. 
psa Can Co., New York. 
ibraltar Corrug. Paper Co., North B Aes 
Hinde & Dauch Paper Co., Sandusky, Ohic. 
FIBRE PRODUCTS, Boxes, Boxboards, etc. 
Gibraltar Corrug. Paper Co., North Bergen, N. J. 
Hinde & Dauch Paper Co., Sandusky, Ohio. 
Fillers and Cookers. See Corn Cooker-Fillers. 
Filling Machines, Bottles. See Bottlers’ Mchy. 
FILLING MACHINES, Can. 
Anderson-Barngrover Mfg. Co., San Jose, Cal. 
#yars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Hansen Cang. Mchy. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Brocton, N. Y. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 
Souder Mfg. Co., Bridgeton, N. J. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Filling Machine, Syrup. See Syruping Mach. 
FINANCING AND WAREHOUSING. 
Guardian Warehousing Co., Chicago. 


FINISHING MACHINES, Catsup, etc. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Friction Top Cans. See Cans, Tin. 
Fruit Graders. See Clean. & Grad. Mehy., Fruit. 
Fruit Parers. See Paring Machines. 
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WHERE TO BUY—Continued 


FRUIT PITTERS AND SEEDERS. 
fg. Co., Brocton, N. Y. . 
See Cider Makers’ Machinery. 
Gasoline Firepots. Cee Cannery Supplies. 


GENERAL AGENTS for Machinery Mfrs. 
lin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
re Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Generators, Electric. See Motors. 
GLASS BOTTLES, Tumblers, etc. 
GLASS-LINED TANKS. 
icago. 
See Power Plant Equipment. 
Gravity Carriers. See Carriers and Conveyors. 
Green Corn Huskers. See Corn Huskers. 
Green Pea Cleaners. See Clean. and Grad. Mchy. 
Hoisting and Carrying Machines. See Cranes. 
Hullers and Viners. See Pea Hullers. 
Huskers and Silkers. See Corn Huskers. 
INSURANCE, Canners’. 
Canners’ Exchange, Lansing B. Warner, Chicago. 
Jacketed Kettles. See Kettles, Copper. 
ACKETED PANS, Steam. 
rn. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
KETTLES, Copper, Plain or Jacketed. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., _ Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., icago. 
"Kettles, Enameled. See Tanks, Glass-Lined. 
KETTLES, Process. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. | 
Edw. Renneberg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Zastrow Machine Co., Baltimore. 
KETTLES, Vacuum. 
Pfaudler Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
KNIVES, Miscellaneous. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
KRAUT CUTTERS. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
KRAUT MACHINERY. 
Hansen Cang. Mchy. Co., Cedarburg, Wis. 
LABELING MACHINES. 
Edw. Ermold Co., New York City. 
Fred H. Knapp Co., Ridgewood, N. J. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
LABEL MANUFACTURERS. 
H. Gamse & Bro., Baltimore. 
R. J. Kittredge & Co., Chicago. 
National Color Printing Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Simpson & Doeller Co., Baltimore. 
Stecher Litho Co., Rochester, N. UY. 
U. S. Printing and Litho. Co., Cincinnati. 
LABORATORIES, for Analyses of Goods, etc. 
National Canners Assn., Washington, D. C. 
LIMA BEAN RUBBERS. 
The Scott Viner Co., Columbus, O. 
Markers, Can. See Stampers and Markers. 
Marmalades, Machinery. See Pulp Machinery. 
MILK CONDENSING AND CANNING MCHY. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Zastrow Machine Co., Baltimore. 
Molasses Filling Machine. See Filling Mach. 
OYSTER CANNERS’ MACHINERY. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Hansen Cang. Mch. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 
Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Zastrow Machine Co., Baltimore. 
Packers’ Cans. See Cans. 
Pails, Tubs, etc., Fibre. See Fibre Conts. 
Paper Boxes. See Corrug. Paper Products. 
PARING MACHINES. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 
PASTE, CANNERS’. 
Arabol Mfg. Co., New York City. 
Edw. Ermold Co., New York City. 
F. H. Knapp Co., Ridgewood, N. J. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
PEA AND BEAN SEED. 


Associated Seed Growers, Inc., New Haven, Conn. 
Gallatin Valley Seed Co., Bozeman, Md. 
D. Landreth Seed Co., Bristol, Pa. 
Rogers Bros. Seed Co., Chicago. 
PEA CANNERS’ MACHINERY. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


F. Hamachek Mach. Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 
Hansen Cang. Mchy. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Brocton, N. Y. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

PEA HULLERS AND VINERS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
F. Hamachek Mach. Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 
Scott Viner Co., Columbus, Ohio. 

PEA VINE FEEDERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
F. Hamachek Mach. Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 
Scott Viner Co., Columbus, Ohio. 

PEELING KNIVES. 5 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 

Peach and Cherry Pitters. See Fruit Pitters. 

PEELING MACHINES. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. —~ 

PEELING TABLES, Continuous. 

Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 

Huntley Mfg. Co., Brocton, N. Y. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

Perforated Sheet Metal. See Sieves and Screens. 

Picking Boxes, Baskets, etc. See Baskets. 

Picking Belts and Tables. See Pea Can. Mchy. 

PINEAPPLE MACHINERY. 

Hansen Cang. Mchy. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Zastrow Machine Co., Baltimore. 

Platform_and Wagon Scales. See Scales. — 

Picking Belts and Tables. See Pea Machinery. 

Power Presses. See Can Makers’ Machinery. 

Power Transmission Machinery. See Power 

Plant Equipment. 

PRESERVERS’ MACHINERY. 
Hansen Cang. Nchy. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

PULP MACHINERY. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Hansen Cang. Mchy. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

PUMPS, Air, Water, Brine, Syrup. 
Ams Machine Co., Max, New York City. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sleysman & Co., Baltimore. 

Retort Crates. See Kettles, Process. 

Rubber Stamps. See Stencils. 

Saccharometers (syrup testers). See Canry. Sup. 

SALT DISTRIBUTING MACHINE. 

F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
SEALING MACHINES, Box. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sanitary Cleaner and Cleanser. See Cleaning 
Compounds. 

Sanitary (open top) Cans. See Cans. 

Sardine Knives and Scissors. See Knives. 

SCALDERS, Tomato, etc. 

Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 

Huntley Mfg. Co., Brocton, N. Y. e 
F H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 

S. O. Randall’s Son, Baltimore, Md. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. : 

Scalding and Picking Baskets. See Baskets. 

Sealing Machines, Bottle. See Bottlers’ Mchy. 

SEEDS, Canners’, All Varieties. 

Associated Seed Growers, Inc., New Haven, Conn. 
Gallatin Valley Seed Co., Bozeman, Mont. 

D. Landreth Seed Co., Bristol, Pa. 

Rogers Bros. Seed Co., Chicago. 

Separators. See Pea Canning Mchy. 

Sealing Machines, Cans. See Closing Machines. 

SHEET METAL WORKING MACHINERY. 
Ams Machine Co., Max, New York City. 

E. W. Bliss Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Cameron Can Mchy. Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 
SIEVES AND SCREENS. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Brocton, N. Y. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 
SILKING MACHINES, Corn. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Hensen Cang. Mchy. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Brocton, N. Y. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Sorters, Pea. See Cleaning and Grading Mchy. 


SPEED REGULATING DEVICES (for Machines, 
Belt Drives, etc.). 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Brocton, N. Y 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 


Supply House and General Agents. See Gen- 
eral Agents. 


SYRUPING MACHINES. 
Anderson-Barngrover Mfg. Co., San Jose, Cal. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, : 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Tables, Picking. See Pea Canners’ Machinery. 
STAMPERS AND MARKERS. 
Ams Machine Co., Max, New York City. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Steam Jacketed Kettles. See Kettles. 


Steam Retorts. See Kettles, Process. 


STENCILS, Marking Pots and Brushes, Brass 


Checks, Rubber and Steel Type, Burning 
Brands, etc. 


A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
STIRRERS FOR KETTLES. 

F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 

Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
STRING BEAN MACHINERY. 

Burton Cook & Co., Rome, N. Y. 

Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Hansen Cang. Mchy. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 

Huntley Mfg. Co., Brocton, N. Y. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
TANKS, Metal. 

Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. ‘ 

F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 

Slaysman & Co., Baltimore, Md. 

Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
TANKS, Glass Lined, Steel. 

F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 

Pfaudler Co., Rochester, N. Y. 

Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
TANKS, Wooden. 

Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 


TELEPHONE, TELEGRAPH, Quick Service. 
Amer. Telephone and Telegraph Co.—Everywhere 
Testers, Can. See Can Makers’ Machinery. 

THERMOMETERS, GAUGES, etc. 
Ticket Punches. See Stencils. 
TIN PLATE 
American Sheet and Tin Plate Co., Pittsburgh. 
The Mellingriffith Co., Cardiff, So. Wales. 
TOMATO CANNING MACHINERY. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Hansen Cang. Mchy. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Brocton, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
TOMATO PEELING MACHINE. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
TOMATO WASHERS. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Brocton, N. Y. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
VACUUM PANS, Equipment. 
Pfaudler Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
Variable Speed Countershafts. See Speed Ree 
VINERS AND HULLERS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Frank Hamachek Co., Kawaunee, Wis. 
Scott Viner Co., Columbus, Ohio. 
WAREHOUSING AND FINANCING. 
Guardian Warehousing Co., Chicago. 
Washers, Bottle. See Bottlers’ Machinery. 
WRAPPERS, Corrugated Bottle. 
Gibraltar Corrug. Paper Co., North Bergen, M. J. 
Hinde & Dauch Paper Co., Sandusky. Ohio. 
WASHERS, Can and Jar. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Hansen Cang. Mchy. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
WASHERS, Fruit, Vegetable. 
Ayars Mach, Co., Salem, N. J. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Brocton, N. Y. 
S. O. Randall’s Son, Baltimore, Md. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Washing and Scalding Baskets. See Baskets. 
Windmills and Water Supply Systems. See 
Tanks, Wood. 
Wrappers, Paper. See Corrug. Paper Products. 
Wrapping Machines, Can. See Labeling Mach. 
WYANDOTTE, Sanitary Cleaner. 
J. B. Ford Co., Wyandotte, Mich. 
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SLAYSMAN DUPLEX TRIMMER—SLITTER 


Trims the sheet absolutely true, 
and drops it onto the feed bed 
of the Slitter where it is cut into 


the desired sizes——2’s 3’s 10’s 
etc. 


THE TWO OPERATIONS 
—TRIMMING and SLIT- 
TING—IN ONE. 


Speed 60 to 90 sheets per min- 
ute, depending upon the operat- 
or. Saveslabor, handling, time, 
and floor space. 


| 
| 


— 


Built on rigid base to stand strain. 
Guaranteed. 


° 


SLAYSMAN & COMPANY 801 E. Pratt St, BALTIMORE, MD... ~~~ 


‘ 
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CONTINENTAL CAN COMPANY, Inc. 


“Coast to Coast” 


Announces acquisition of 


Southern Can Company 


SOUTHERN CAN COMPANY CUSTOMERS THUS OBTAIN 
THE OUTSTANDING ADVANTAGES 
OF 


CONTINENTAL'S LARGE RESOURCES 


AND EXPERIENCE 
INCLUDING 
RESEARCH LABORATORIES 
CLOSING MACHINES 
SERVICE 


SOUTHERN CAN COMPANY’S ENTIRE ORGANIZATION 
CONTINUES WITH CONTINENTAL, THUS INSURING 
THE SAME CLOSE PERSONAL ATTENTION AND 
INTEREST IN CUSTOMERS’ NEEDS 


Continental Can Company, Inc. 


FACTORIES AT 


Baltimore ‘ Syracuse Chicago 
Roanoke Jersey City Clearing 
Detroit Passaic Canonsburg 
St. Louis Cincinnati Seattle 

San Jose Los Angeles 


“CONTINENTAL CANS SELL GOODS” 


. 


